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REO 1906 


Built for What Happens 


What REO Cars did in the past year demonstrated 
them built not for imaginary occasions but for actual 
motoring—and always ready for the unexpected. 


idock Hills—up which REO stock cars held a 26-mile clip on a 12 per 


Pecowsic 1 Pa 
cent grade, i captured 4 cups from cars of double their power-rating and price—are not 
theoretical difficulties, but gexuine hills, that call for genwtne power 

Old Mt. Washi n is No stage scenery; but a ver7#fad/e mountain. Up its eight miles of 
ragged, dangerous to 15 per cent grade (with patches of 25 per cent). a REO car, in the 
great “Climb to the Clotds” cut down us class record 23 minutes, and beat its nearest 
competitor a mint o the mile 

Those were prai tical rocks and deep, sudstantial sand in the 1,050 miles of the famous 
Glidden Tour, over which two REO cars, without stoppage orf repairs, carried 4 passengers 
each at a total cost of $3.10 per ae: 

The 1906 REOS do it a shade better because of the same splendid construction; and 
a few slight improvements which put them right up to “‘concert pitch 


Write for the REO Book that tells why 
REO 1906 Touring Car {fii diirdccchabietonneau. Speed 39 mi en per ho rn $1250 
REO 1906 Runabout ve Seater = she oe. gap 
Or with felding seat to carry two extra passengers facing forward . . nN at cae ee ee $675 
SALES A agora a MICH. 


REO Motor Car Co. R. E. OLDS, President . OWEN, Sales Manager 


Agencies throughout the United States 
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Plush Pillow Top Free 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of shipping, etc., and we will 
send you this beautiful, genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artiot’s sketch 


sem Silas eae PYROGRAPHY 
HEADS— 
The newest 
idea in 


Pillow Art 


















burning. Choice of old gold, 
tan or light green plush. 
Size 17x17 inches. 
Same burned, $1.50. 
Only one free Top 


to one address. 


SPECIAL OFF ER outst No. 97 $1.65 


For Burning on plush, wood, leather, ete. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol 
Lamp, two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. 

Ask your dealer—or we will send it C.O. D. If you like it when you 
get it, hers n pay our special price. When cash accompanies order 
we include, FREE, our 48-page Pe lice an Instri iction Handbook (price 
25¢.), iy most complete pyrography handbook published. 


TEASE Write today for 72-page catalogue, No. C 55, in colors, and 
4-page supplement No. C55, FREE. Illustrates rsoo 


[& C Gibson and other designs stamped on articles of plush, 
\onw wood and leather; also contains full line of Pyrogra- 
Nace Tic allgeg Sd 


~ phy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


THAYER & CHANDLER w. 2225's. CHICAGO 


“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World” 
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The car that has been consistently 


successful in the past can be depended 
upon to be more successful in the future. 


Each successive model has added to the Packard record for en- 


durance and reliability and that unequaled smoothness of running. 


The latest model, the New Packard 24, upon which will be concentrated every thought 
and every facility of the Packard factory during the coming season, has already proven itself to 
be the best thing we have ever turned out. On June 8th the first car of this model made 
the run of three hundred miles from Detroit to Chicago in the total elapsed time of 12's 
hours, running time |! hours, carrying five to six passengers. After a night's rest in Chicago 
the car made the return journey on the following day; June 9th. This severe test of six 
hundred miles was made without repam's or replacement except to tres. 

Price with Standard Equipment $4,000.00, f. 0. b. Detroit. For our catalog and name 
of nearest Packard dealer, address 


Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. F 
Detroit, Mich. “ius0 Groadway” 


Member Association 
Licensed Automobile Manufactarers 





The 
Shoe Question 


Answered 


You’ll get, bagk every 
penny you put in an Abbot | 
Shoe. It'gells at $3.00— | 
the lowest price for which | 
perfect materials can be 
used without slighting | 
workmanship. The Abbot | 
Shoe does not make ex- 





travagant claims but it 
wears—long and well. It 
does not set the style, but 
it is stylish. It is not a | 
hygienic shoe, or a patent | 
shoe, but it fits, easily, 
smoothly and, comfortably, 
from the day you put it 
on. The Abbot Shoe 
would not be a good busi- 





ness proposition for us if 





it sold only once. It 18 
made to sell again aud 























excellent all-around satisfaction that you won't want to change. 





again. It will give you such 


Ask your dealer for the Abbot. If he does not keep them, we 
will tell you who does 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Incorporated 
NORTH ABINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 


















































Wonderful Fur Values 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue containing 
everything in the Woman's Wear, mailed 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 











No, 19X430.—Girls’ 
Combination Set, consisiing 
of large, stylish flat collar, and 
the jatest new shaped muff. 
This exquisite set is ade from 
the finest quality of White 
Angora fur, and curly lamb’s 
wool, which is recommended 
not only for its rich, luxurious 
appearance, but also for its 





















No. 19X430 


Pur Set durable wearing qualities. The 
1,% set is exactly as illustrated. 
— Collar is lined with heavy, 


white satin, and the muff is 
finished with a cord. It is 
suitable tor a girl up to 
ten years of age. Nothing 
could be more appropriate, 
more acceptable for a pres- 
ent than this beautiful set 
which is shipped by usin 
4 neat pasteboard box. It 
is positively the greatest 
value ever offered in a 
child’s fur set, white only, 
price 


$1.00 







No. 

19X431. 
This nam 
ber repre 
sents the 
greatest fur 
value ever of 
fered, The 
scarf is of 
Sabled River 
Mink, de- 
signed in the 
very latest 
style. It is 
made of full 
choice skins, 
a full double 
thickness of 
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TEPX6T ON | 


tirely new tab 
effect, ornamented 
with large crochet 
ornament and 
head Tabs and 
searf are lined with 
extra heavy brown 
satin. Finished 
with six large 
Wolverine tails, 
trimmed with 
crocheted orna- 
ments and 
hain fasten- 
ng. This scarf 
is recommend- 
ed not only 
for its rich ap 
pearance, but also its wearing quality. Price, 85. 


1 8 
Pillow Maff to match scarf, Princess shape. Price, $3.50. 
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ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 


Collier's offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between Septem- 
ber 1 and December1. This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the 
story, and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have -n established and higher rate. These authors will 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
request. Address Fiction Department, Collier's, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


! . Drawn by F. X. Leyendecker Page 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price 
j iw. DOUGLAS Mil hi p = rs 


SHOES - 






. Douglas makes and selis 
more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 
REWARD to anyone who can 
$10, disprove this statement 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their exce! 
lent style, easy fitting, and superior wearing qual 
ities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 shoe in 
the world. They are just as good as those that cost 

you $5.00 to $7.00 the only difference is the price. 
if I could take you into my factory at Brockton, 
Mass., the largest in the world under one roof ma 
ing men’s fine shoes, and show you the care with 
which every pair of Douglas shoes is made, you 
would realize why L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are 
the best shoes produced in the world. 

If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in my factory and those of other makes, 
you would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes cost 
more to make, why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value than 
any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 

W. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School & 

Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 
f- 3 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W . Douglas 
shoes. Take no substitute None genuine without 
his name and price stamped yn bottom. 


WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where 
Ww 


. L. Douglas Shoes are not sold Full line of 

samples sent free for inspection upon request 
Fust Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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SOLID GOLD 


Engagement and wedding 
Rings. Made plain oval 
bands, chased or with set- 
tings. We have been head- 
uarters for Rings for more 
than half a century 
quality, newest patterns, 


Made in all s'zes, postpaid on 
receipt of price. Name or in- 
itials engraved free. Write 
today for 
Large Pree Catalog No.7 F 

All kinds of Rings, also 
Watches Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Gold and Silver nov- 
elties, and art merchandise. 

Wm. Kendrick’s Sons 
322 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 











Free opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised at our expense, 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F St., Washington, D. 0. 


Plumbing Schools 


Men and boys wanted to learn plumbing trade; great demand for 
graduates 84-85 day; many complete course in two months; gradu- 
ates admitted to Union and Master Plumbers’ Association. COYNE 
BROS. CO. PLUMBING SCHOOLS, New York, Cincinnati and 














St. Louis. (Day and Night class.) 
For free catalogue address 241 10th Avenue, New York, 





5) mm We sell and syndicate MSS. on com- 
CAN YOL mission, We criticise and revise MSS. 
pacar! Ider f and Journalism 
taught by mail. Send for free booklet, 
“Writing for Profit”; — tells how. 

NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
¢ Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


al 


BOOK MAILED FREE 


WRITE 
A STORY?. 


PA 











Tells al! about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to invent 


for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanieal M ts Invaluable to In- 
ventors. O'MEARA & ROK, Pat. att F St., Wash., D.C. 
N.Y. Office, 290 Broadway. New York City 






































EVERY YOUNG MAN < 


Should Have an Edison Phonograph 


You can hear vaudeville, comic opera, minstrels, or any other form of 
vocal or instrumental entertainment right in your own rooms. Whether you 
invite your friends to an evening “smoker” or they just drop in unexpectedly, the 
Edison Phonograph completely “fills the bill”. If you have envied your talented or witty 


friends their popularity, here is your opportunity to become a good fellow, and make your 
rooms the merriest rendezvous in town. At your bidding the Phonograph will tell th> funniest 


stories, sing the latest popular songs, or play the finest operatic selections 


24 new Edison Records are issued every month. There’s a complete and varied evening 


Programme in every list, and our Record Catalogue lists thousands of others. 


oe Gold Moulded Records—Now On Sale at All Dealers 
9098 ions from Chimes of Normandy. __. Band | 9110 New Era Overature Edison Orchestra 
9099 In Dear Old = Gillette | 9111 What You Going To Do When the Rent 
9100 Every ‘Works Father—Song__ Roberts Comes "Round—Song -_.. ..---_Collins 
9101 ir — and Trombone. ....__ 9112 Angelena~ Duet... MacDonough and Biehlin 
sccenitvean blending Clarke and Zimmerman | 9113 Evening onthe Plaza—Mandolin ______ Siegel 
9102 I Wait For Thee—Song. _......__. Van Yorx 9114 My Word—Comic Song .Adah Jones 
9103 Village Seamstress—Monologue...Elene Foster 9115 Leader of the German Band—Duet...__. 
9104 Making Eyes Medley—Xy ....Benzler PRES ote Collins and Harlan 
9105 Picnic For Two—Song inteabiasieilll MacDonough 9116 Yankee Girl March a Edison Band 
Fi Vaudeville... _.... Jones and Spencer | 9117 Wearing of the Green—Song___Marie Narrelle 
aad Edison Band | 9118 Hiram Green, : Rese, oY Murray 


istler and His hen 
9108 | a Be Waiting In the Guage | = ibe Meeel Venkes eae, ce 
evieve—Song... . wlan | 2 rd Times ¢ Again No More 
9109 When The Mists Have R: Away- | .....--.-.-.. Edison Male Quartette 
ett.......- Anthony and Harrison | 9121 My Maryland March....Edison Band 
An Edison Phonograph Makes the Best Christ- 
mas or Birthday Present For Anyone. 

Every genuine Edison Phonograph bears 
the inventor’s trade mark signature. Do not 
be misled or prejudiced by the distressing 
noises of inferior imitations. Go to the near- 
est Edison dealer and hear the genuine Phon- 
ograph, and you will instantly appreciat: its 
marked superiority. Edison’s signature is 
also on every Edison Gold Moulded Record. 
Edison Phonographs cost from $10 up; Rec- 
ords 35c. each. 

Send for new booklet, "‘Home Entertain- 
ments With the Edison Phonograph”, ob- 
tainable only from Orange, N. J. office. Our 
Latest Record Catalogue will be sent to any 
Phonograph owner who gives the number of 
his Phonograph. Write now to 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
12 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London 
Edison Phonograph used in I. C. S. Language Courses 





















OTHER QUALITIES 
OF SAME SiZ6 
AS Low AS $60, 


VaCARAT QUALITY 
~Art- $3092 
$14, DOWN 

$ 7.PER MONTH 







HERE'S an erroneous idea abroad that al! dealers 

T doing a credit business are obliged to charge high 
prices to offset their losses. 

True, most installment-dealers must and do charge 
two prices—but they follow ancient methods, a 

We have no losses worth mentioning because we 
refuse to do business with dishonest people at Buy price 
and are thus enabled to sell honest persons “On Credit"’ 
at practically cash prices. 

Oar methods will appeal particularly to those who 
are entitled to a “‘square deal, 

Upon request we will send subject to examination— 
express prepaid, a 9 carat diamond set in mounting like 


cut or in any standard 14-kt. solid gold mounting. If 
ring proyes to be in every way satisfactory pay express 
agent $14, f you would rather have goods sent by 


registered mail or at first writiug desire to show that you 
mean business, send $14 with order. Balance may be 
paid monthly or weekly. 
Catalog No.15 shows a wealth of diamonds 
from $12 to $1,400, also watches and a general 
line of jewelry. It's free. 


Herbert LJorenh erin 


213 (15) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


Established 1882 Responsibility, $250,000.00 








Y NOT LEARN 








*» Show Card Writing or Lettering. Only field 
not overworked. Separate courses. Ours is the 
only practical, thorough and personal instruction. 

Y We teach by mail and guarantee success. aay termes, 
Write for ge Interesting FREE catalogue. 
THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich 
“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 



















A Dream of Fair Women ( 7’ ys0n) 
» Art Portf pict eautifu 





A ontatoing (10) » s of autif 

we er g different ty; from th nts 
beat the Cow ‘ of the wild w Al! mad 
m th it a. artist ' Size zi 
inches mad a) tint paper, Very appropriate 
lor framing and just th ng for your Sent pre: 
paid to any adress in U. 5 Canada for 50c. exp 


or P. O. M. O., curre + U.S. stamps. Address The 
White City Art Company, 334 Bearborn St., Chieago, 
nm PLS f thin 10 days we will send 
you free A Nif J “If so soon I'm to be 
done for, what on earth was I begun for.” 


a order 

















STUDY in'correspondence 








Instruction 


Thirteenth Vear 









proved by the ch and ba 
College, Post-Graduate and 
One-Price Sch 









na 
per Block, Chieago 


























STRONGEST 

MADE, bull 

strong chick 

en-tight. Sold to the Farmer at Whole- 

sale Prices. Fully warranted. Catalog free 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 24 Winchester, Indiana 
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«A most delcous bite 
to tempt the appetite” 





E 9 NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
P  itake great pleasure in announcing to 
their patrons that Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers may now be purchased in a 
medium size tin at a new price—ten cents. 





This new tin may be called the daily service 
package, because it contains just the right 
amount of these exquisite confections to add a 
touch of refinement ‘o a light luncheon, a little 
dessert, a daily meal. 


Nabisco are always ready for every occasion 
—absolutely fresh and sweet as a bouquet of 


June roses. 


Flavors: Vanilla and Chocolate. 





Festino—A unique dessert confection of almond shape 
and flavor, with an airy shell that dissolves on your 


tongue and surprises you with a delicious kernel of cream. 














NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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USSIA IS TAKING MEDICINE which the world is sure 

needs, and nobody doubts she will be the better 

y for the specific Many years before the French 
a Revolution actually broke out there were riots, from 
il time to time, and whether the Russian Revolution 


shall finally be peaceable and gradual, as the new Constitution 


i leads most people to hope, or marked by sudden catastrophe, 


be. 
} as is still possible, the recent troubles will be treated as prologue 
R i to the change. What the concessions of the Czar really mean 
i must be determined by the spirit in which they are interpreted 
if and carried out. Perhaps the first stage after the past open 
@ despotism will be despotism disguised as slightly as it is in 
M Germany, but neither Germany nor Russia can fail long to 
enter the list of liberal monarchies like Italy, England, and 
Sweden, if, indeed, they do not by some unfore- 
iat ae seen turn become Republican in form Those who 
cies feared that peace would retard liberty in Russia 
seem to have been neediessly alarmed. WirTr is an_ oppor- 
tunist, not a radical in theory or in practice; he is_ strong 
as an-.administrator and economist, he knows his people, and 
if he is kept in ower he is likely to give the people as 
much as, although no more than, they emphatically demand. 





As far as can be seen into the dimness of the future, the 
mighty struggle in Manchuria seems to have been worth its 
cost. To the victor it brought safety and new fields for 
energy. To the defeated it has brought a concentration wished 
for by her wisest statesmen, and apparently it has hastened 
the day of government for the people. Few wars have had 
fewer dark aspects in proportion to the advantages accom- 


plished. 


HE WISDOM OF DROPPING POLICIES is a topic on 
which inquiries are being constantly put to us, and al- 
though we have answered them often, it seems necessary to 
repeat again. ‘‘Would you advise one to drop a policy with 
the New York Life in this case: My policy is for $2,000, 
twenty years paid life. I have only had it one year, therefore 
paid two yearly payments of $70 each. Of course, it is a 
long time yet to pay, but if I felt sure that the New York 
Life is all O. K. I wouldn’t care. Would like to know just 
what you think of this.’’ The three big companies and other 
smaller or2s need improvement, and certain officials have com- 
mitted outrages so gross as to call for severe penalties, but 
that all three companies are sound we have no doubt, and 
we advise everybody against sacrificing policies from a fear 
that any of these institutions is going to fail. All 

yp ner we have to do is to work hard to get the facts, 
ee ae give punishments that will be a warning, and _ in- 
stitute reforms founded on these investigations. Deferred divi- 
dends should be abolished. Costs of wild competition should 
be done away with. Investments should be restricted.  Ac- 
counting should be more regular. Probably the size of com- 
panies should have a limit: On whether the States or the 


National Government will ever be forced into the business of 


Oe ee 


themselves our minds must remain open until it is 
seen how far private Another 
question likely to remain open for a time is the future of 
frankly money-making stock companies. One of the reforms 


methods can be improved. 


of which we are most convinced is generous payment to 
directors Each of them should receive so much for each 
meeting that he could be expected to do his work without 
any justification for seeking profits on the side. 


Mock Al IMPROVEMENT never takes one form. If we are 
working for the betterment of the world we live in we 


must treat the shapes of good and evil as protean in variety. 


awvers who sell their talents to 


scruple, and some on the 

defeat all law which helps the populace against the few. 
Others, again, trace the blame to the people themselves—and 
the people means all of us, whatever our profession. The 


man who knowingly puts a_ stealing politician into. a public 
office makes that official his agent and becomes constructively 
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Political corruption is related inextricably to dishonesty in 
business, and experts argue about where the final responsi- 
bility must rest. Some place it on the venal politicians, some 
on business men in whom the pursuit of money leaves no 




















a thief himself. One of the most 
about the inter-relation of money-making and _ legislation is 
given by a_ story told this month by Mr. Lawson. While 
he is inventive to an extraordinary extent in detail, as in 
lengthy dialogues that happened many years ago, his main 
facts are generally admitted to be true, and the presumption 
therefore favors the truth of his account of a _ bargain be- 
tween Henry RoGers and Senator CLARK involving Standard 
Oil’s ownership of the Senate. RoGers hinted to CLARK that 
he could not be a member of that august tribunal as long 
as he sided with Heinze in the copper fight. Crark 
accused Rocers of 2ttempting a ‘‘bluff,’? which he 
would ‘‘call’? by agreeing to go over to Standard 
Oil if RocGers could show in writing a majority of the 
Senate pledged to refuse him admission. To _ his surprise, 
Mr. RoGers observed that it was a bargain, and showed the 
list. Ciark yielded, Standard Oil swung into line for him, 
and he now adorns the Senate. If that story is true, 
no malicious critic could wish a more dramatic illustration of 


striking object lessons 


POLITICS AND 
BUSINESS 


the far-reaching intricacies of corrupt business and venal poli- 
tics, and even a cynic could hardly deny the need for raising 
the general moral standard of conscience in the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 


R. LAWSON’S OWN PERFORMANCES in the fight be- 

tween Heinze and Standard Oil have been defended in 
some letters to this office. ‘‘I admire you,’’ observes one cor- 
respondent, too magnanimously, ‘‘for your fair and _ fearless 
criticism of men and measures in the interest of the people, 
c-d feel sure you do not wish to do this great reformer an 
iota of injustice. Since financial ruin to him and his friend 
stared him in the face, and since his opponent with power 
in the premises absolutely refused to name any 
definite compromise, was it not a case where ‘all 
is fair in love or war’ or where it was necessary 
to ‘fight the devil with fire??’’ This means that in order 
to make money in a market speculation it was right to lure 
a man into a partnership only to betray him. All Heinze 
did was to hold out for a larger price for certain property 
of his than Standard Oil wished to pay. Therefore Mr. 
Lawson was justified in this most amazing step! Truly, rev- 
erence for money carries men some distance. ‘‘All is fair in 
making money,’’? is what our correspondent should have said. 


SOME ATTEMPTS 
AT REASON 


HE VERY TYPE OF POPULARITY is our own President. 

In every quarter of the land people believe that he means 
to do the right; that he has no awe for things merely 
because they are established, and yet that he is not rash with 
the love of innovation. Somebody asked the other day why 
we had not scolded the President for helping Loomis to drag 
Joun Hay into a controversy when it was too late for him 
to say a word in his own behalf. ‘‘It is not,’? we replied, 
“‘that such an act appeals to our taste. It cer- 
tainly does not. But we have commented on little 
breaches of judgment so often that we fear to 
lose the perspective, and thus to do injustice to the large, 
rough, simple goodness of the President, which is what the 
people care most about.”? It is also what is really most 
important. Mr. Rooseve.tT is the frankest man who was ever 
strong in high elective office. He makes remarks every day 
that in most men would seem the extreme of indiscretion, but 
they are part of the directness for which he is so widely liked. 
He has enthusiasm, belief, energy, and so genuine a humdnity 
that to, his eye one class of man exists as really as another. 


THE PRESENT 
INCUMBENT 


HE PRESIDENT’S TRIP has accomplished a service in the 

long but hopeful task of removing the bitterness that 
lingers between North and South. And now cames to us a 
pleasingly honest letter from a _ periodical just started in New 
Orleans, and called ‘‘The Southern Magazine,’’ which says: 
“In the main, sir, your information is correct, and the ex- 
pressed views therefrom are drawn from the 
premises in your mind, but there is always in your editorials 
concerning the South the attitude of an outside onlooker not 
in sympathy with your subject.”’ We do not agree with this 
allegation, but we like its tone. From all over the country 


conclusively 
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frequently comes the same charge, that we lack sympathy because 
we maintain a balanced stand. In reality our feelings for the 
South have a_ peculiar cordiality, and if this new periodical, 
which we have. not yet seen, represents the best Southern 
thought and feeling, it will be highly valued in this office. {As 
expressed editorially through the columns of your National 
Weekly, your views differ frequently, and at times 
violently, from the views of that half of the coun- 
try wherefrom we take our name. And as such 
views, coming from a periodical of your universal claims and 
circulation, musi, if mot opposed, affect the opinion of the 
nation unfavorably to our own cherished ideals, we shall take 
the liberty, as occasion offers, of combating you.’’ Nothing 
could be more full of error than this description of our 
views, but nothing will be more heartily received than cor- 
rection from our contemporary in New Orleans. 


N QUESTIONS OF PROPRIETY it is easy to act absurdly. 

They depend mainly on private taste and become proper 
subjects for repression only when breaches are extreme. To 
‘*Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’’? which gave the opportunity for a 
newspaper sensation, should certainly have been extended the 
benefit of an obvious doubt. Hundreds of vulgar shows flourish 
on Broadway, with never a peep from any moralist, but if any- 
thing with an intellectual interest ventures upon territory forbid- 
den by Comstockian opinion the howl begins. It is of theories 
that people are most affrighted, and SHAw makes them think 
there are subversive theories in a number of his plays.. It would 
be stupid to accuse him of affecting the emotions, and epigrams 
seldom corrode human character. What difference does 
it make what people think of Mrs. Warren’s argu- 
ments, or the author’s view of them? Nobody is going 
to be any different because he has seen that play, except that 
his brain may show the results of a little exercise. For our 
part we offer no opinion on its moral, but we do think it childish 
to wish to keep people from seeing it, if they happen to prefer 
it to the empty cheapness usually offered to them by our mana- 
gers. This is not a eriticism of Mr. SHaw’s play, about which 
many things might be said. Policemen and the more vulgar dra- 
matic critics are strict moralists where intellectual -problems are 
concerned, although they exude urbanity when in the presence of 
some musical variety concoction the fundamental appeal of which 
is salacious. They like indecency. What they hate is franknéss 
about the topics of their preference. Their standards are hardly 
satisfactory to some of the rest of us. 


PLAYWRIGHT’S RANCOR against an actor-manager is a 
phenomenon by no means rare; but the qccasion of Mr. .G. 
B. SHaw’s recent attack on Henry IRVING was chosen with all of 
SHAw’s exquisite felicity, IRvinG was about to enter the Abbey, 
after his honored and useful life, to lie in quiet beside another 


great actor in that domain of accepted standards, when Suaw- 


saw the chance to make a little noise by alleging that IRvING 
sought his title of ‘‘Sir.’”? England was full of people who knew 
that the so-called honor was refused by the actor 


SHAW ON IRVING until a situation arose in which refusal would have 


been discourteous, and also that IRviNnG studiously re- 
frained from using the handle in his professional activities; but 
before these facts could be printed, SHaw had enjoyed his little 
fling and advertisement. When G. BERNARD was a professional 
critic he used to write dramas and try to sell them to managers 
and actors whom he criticised. In one episode of ‘this joint 
activity he had trouble with Henry Irvinc, and from: that ‘day 
to this the high-minded playwright-critic never ceased to pursue 
the actor-manager who had displeased him. 


HE PROBLEMS OF CHARITY become every day more 

serious in America, and must continue to’ increase in 
weight as population grows.’ A recent step in ‘the, task of 
thinking ‘out the principles underlying thési,work- of charity 
merits the approval of all persons whe ieare ‘for’ the better- 
ment of the poor. A_ national publication committee has 
been formed, including such names as JANE ADDAMS, JACOB 
Rus, Daniet C. Gitman, and Ropert TREAT Paine, for the 
better reaching of the public ear. One move has been the 
merger of two periodicals, ‘‘Charities,”? of New York, and 














*“The Commons,’’ of Chicago, which, combined, will now ap- 


pear as a weekly under the name of ‘‘Charities and the 
Commons,”’ .edited by Dr. Epwarp ‘Tl, Devine, director of 
the New York School of Philanthropy, Professor of Social 


Kconomy at Columbia University, and President of the Nationa 


Conference of Charities and Correction; and Professor GRAHAM 
Tayior, director of. thé Chicago Institute of Social Science 
and Arts of the University of Chicago. here is plenty to 
do. ‘The committee. gives us the following choice facts exist 
ing at the beginning of the twentieth century: \ Missou 
professor finds a lunatic chained to a log; a legislative con 
mittee finds insane patients brutally whipped in Florida; a 
Maryland commission finds a naked maniac caged-by county 


officials in a shed; children and idiots are. still housed to- 
! 


gether in almshouses of Vermont; within a _ stone’s throw « 
the White House and the Capitol housing conditions 
exist in the blind alleys of Washington which are 
a blot and a menace; New Orleans is_ scourged 
by a fever bred in her neglected rookeries; five boys grow 
up unlettered in a basement bag factory in New York; Georgia 
legislators vote down child labor bills annually and leave the 
children of their State less protected than those of Russia, 
or of the England of 1802. rhe strong committee under- 
takes important pledges of social investigation, the issuing of 
special numbers on separate social problems, such as the Slav, 
the Italian, the Negro, Juvenile Courts, and Smaller Cities; 
the extension of the spirit of organized philanthropy to the 


smaller cities: the initiative, in the absence of other suitable 


agencies, in bringing into practical realization the general in- 
terest in any special field; the correlation and publication of 
the results of investigations, and the general education of 
public opinion. They have a good purpose in the world, 
and here’s to their success. 


“6 HERE 1S. THE TYPICAL American man found?’’ cries an 
Alabama lady, ‘‘East, North, West, or South??? Where, 


indeed? There is no typical American man, There is the 
American woman, and the man is her masculine accompani- 
ment, but not equivalent. The American man has certain 


characteristics, ‘no doubt, that are specifically his, and _ the 
type ‘of him is supposed to inhabit most frequently the Middle 
West, although no other region would acknowledge this, espe- 
cially New England and the South. Since the United States 
became cosmopolitan in ingredients there has never 


been an agreement on what style of male formed WHERE? 


the type, but nobody has ever doubted the Ameri- 

can woman’s distinctiveness or pre-eminence. She has rubbed 
off corners. since Daisy MILLER died in Rome, but she has 
not changed anything essential. Heaven be praised for that. 
We have differences enough. Opinions vary on the tariff, the 
proper diet for babes, imperialism, railway rates, and _litera- 
ture; about our women no yawning chasm of opinion could 
possibly exist, and as to the whereabouts and make-up of 
her average consort, what does it matter where or what he is? 


N .WHAT: POSTURE, asks ‘a recent popular science con- 


tribution, does a bear sleep? We know not. Nay, as to 
the fish, the monkey, and the elephant our ignorance is 
equally complete. Can any of you answer? Of course, you 


know that most birds sleep on one leg, but what about 


mackerel and the fox? Snakes and turtles sleep with thei: 


mouths open, and whales on the surface of the sea. Rats 
roll up in a ball. The orang-outang takes crouching naps 
but’ at night sleeps more earnestly on its back. This is an 


age of popular information about science, yet most 
of these facts are unknown to nearly all of us; SLE 
for ignorance about the world it lives in is_ the 


great predominant fact in every creature’s life. Even the 
foremost’ man of science knows nothing of the sleep of mol- 
lusks, radiates, and‘ worms. Also, the nature of sleep is con- 
nected’ with some of the most wonderful vistas that have 


opened lately to the human mind, as in hypnotism, multi- 
form personality, and the relation of consciousness to memory 


and suggestion. Knowledge never made mystery less, and 


never will, for nothing could be more mysterious than the 
fact of life itself. 
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HE last week of October was memorable for the death of despotic govern- 

ment in Russia. What may prove the greatest revolution in history was 

accomplished through a general strike. @ The President ended his South- 
ern tour at New Orleans, boarded the lighthouse tender ‘“‘ Magnolia,”’ went through 
a collision, with his usual good fortune, was transferred to the “ Ivy” after seeing 
the “‘ Magnolia” beached, hoisted his flag on the armored cruiser ‘“‘ West Virginia,” 
made a record trip on her to Chesapeake Bay, passing through a heavy gale, 
and finally reached Washington on the despatch boat “ Dolphin.””’ Some wonderful 
work in wireless telegraphy was done between the “ West Virginia” and the shore, 
including the capture by the station at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, of a mes- 
sage from the ship in the Gulf of Mexico. @ The insurance investigation dis- 
closed some interesting facts about the methods employed by the companies 
for enlightening public opinion. @ While Russia was torn by revolution, Japan 
was exulting in the greatest naval review in her history. Three hundred and 
eight warships, including ten captured from the Russians, defiled before the Mikado 
in Tokio Bay. The American battleship ‘‘ Wisconsin” and cruiser “ Cincinnati” 
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letter in which Isham Randolph, a member of the Board of Consulting Engineers, 
predicted that the canal would be finished by 1915. @ The report of a commis- 
sion of experts that investigated the work on the Philadelphia filtration contracts 
shows that out of a total expenditure of about $18,000,000 the Durham-Nichols 
gang stole some $6,330,000, and that their juggling with the work, for grafting 
purposes, caused twelve thousand cases of typhoid fever in twenty-two months 
and twelve hundred needless deaths. @ The returns of the New York census 
give the State 8,066,672 inhabitants and the city 4,014,304—almost exactly half. 
The population of the metropolitan district, including the New Jersey suburbs, 
is at least five and a quarter millions. @ The President has turned over an 
entirely new leaf in the Government Printing Office by the appointment of 
Charles A. Stillings of Boston as Public Printer. The office has been run 
hitherto as a political asylum, but Mr. Stillings, who is only thirty-two years 
old, was appointed purely on his professional record. @ Rear-Admiral Train, 
commander of the American Asiatic fleet, slightly wounded a Chinese woman 
with birdshot near Nanking, and was attacked by a mob which displayed an 


were among those present. 


@ The Isthmian Canal Commission made public a 


ugly anti-American sentiment. 


The Governor of Nanking made reparation. 


The Last of the Autocrats 


CTOBER 30, 1905, has taken its place among 
QO the few great days of history—with June 15, 
1215, when the barons wrested the Great 
Charter from King John; with July 4, 1776, when 
the Western Hemisphere was dedicated to de- 
mocracy, and with July 14, 1789, when despotism 
in France fell with the Bastille. On that day the 
work interrupted by the bomb that killed the Lib- 
erator Czar was resumed, and after twenty-four 
years of wandering in the ‘wilderness Russia en- 
tered the Promised Land of constitutional freedom. 
The final victory was won 
with astonishing celerity. A 


down. Only the Cossacks remained untouched 
by the new spirit, and in Odessa they com- 
mitted what will probably remain the last massacre 
perpetrated in the name of autocratic power in 
Russia. Every district was isolated from the rest 
of the world, and in Moscow and other places 
committees of safety took charge of local affairs 
independently of the central government. 

After long vacillation the Czar made a complete 
surrender. He abdicated his autocratic powers, 
signed a manifesto which is in effect a constitution, 


freedom of conscience, speech, union, and associa- 
tion.’’ It provided for an extension of the suffrage 
to “‘those classes of the population now completely 
deprived of electoral rights,’’ leaving the develop- 
ment of the principle of electoral rights in general 
to the new National Assembly. It established the 
‘immutable rule’’ that no law could come into 
force without the approval of that Assembly (the 
Duma), and that the representatives of the people 
should be able to supervise the legality of the acts 
of the imperial authorities. Thus it trarsformed 
the Duma from a mere advi- 
sory council, representing a 
small class of voters, into a 





strike of railroad employees 
spread swiftly from one line to 
another, until in the last week 
of October it tied up the 
whole transportation system 
of the Empire, even to furthest 
Siberia. The workmen in fac- 
tories joined in the strike, and 
then those who operated the 
gas, electric, and water sys- 
tems of the great cities. From 
the first the strikes were 
more political than industrial. 
University students, profes- 
sors, physicians, and lawyers 
egged them on. Shopkeepers 
drew their shutters and thea- 
tres closed their doors. The 








national Parliament, with full 
legislative powers. 

What distinguishes the Rus- 
sian revolution trom all other 
revolutions of modern times 
is that it has been both polit- 
ical and social. Strikes and 
political agitation have gone 
hand in hand. The Czar’s 
surrender means infinitely 
more than a variation in forms 
of government. 
ing changes go down to the 
very foundations of 
They may begin at the top as 
well, for the spirit of revolu- 
tion has not been quelled, 
the radicals still 


The impend- 


society 





demand 





authorities were _ helpless. 
With a hundred thousand sol- 
diers in St. Petersburg they 
did not dare to fire on the 
crowds. Revolutionary meet- 
ings were held in defiance of orders forbidding 
them, orators openly denounced the Government, 
and the papers said what they pleased until a 
strike of printers stopped their publication. Even 
General Trepoff, who had announced that his troops 
would carry no blank cartridges, but would mow 
down disorderly gatherings with ball, did not dare 
to carry out his threats, and went over to the 
reforming party at court. The troops of the line 
were no longer to be trusted to keep the people 
t 


THE RUNNYMEDE OF RUSSIA 
The palace of Peterhof, in which the Czar signed the Russian Magna Carta 


based on a memorial submitted by Count Witte, 
and appointed Witte Minister-President, with au- 
thority to select a Cabinet and carry out the prom- 
ised reforms. The rescript declared it the Em- 
peror’s duty to ‘“‘efface’’ himself in order to 
check ‘‘a great national disorganization and menace 
to the integrity and unity’’ of the Empire. To this 
end it directed the Government to ‘‘grant the popu- 
lation the immutable foundations of civic liberty 
based on the real inviolability of the person, and 


doubtful 
belated 


come in 


more, and it is 
whether the Czar’s 
concessions have 

time to save his throne. 
The chief strength of the autocracy in Rus- 
sia heretofore has been the fact that it has 
been the only articulate, coherent force capable of 
through a mass of un- 
organized, A Nihilist 


might throw a bomb in Moscow; a mob might break 


sending a definite impulse 


unconnected human cells. 


windows in Odessa, but the Government, controlling 
the railroads and telegraphs, censoring the press, and 
forbidding public meetings, could bring its troops 
from Manchuria, from Finland, or from the Caucasus 
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ind stamp out the poor little spark of revolt before 
t ulk population knew tiat anything had 
happened But at last despotism lost this ad- 
vantage [he railroads and the telegraphs, those 
nerves wer without which the omnipotent 
Czar was less prisoner in his palace, were 
erated by a body workers class conscious and 
rankly re \ y. Without them, each body 
of troops was anchored to its station. And while 
the Gover ent’s rce was paralyzed, the isolated 
human cells of the Empire were becoming knit into 
an organism. From Lake Baikal to the Baltic, 


workmen, professional men, and even peasants were 


learning to act in common. The censorship of the 


press had broken down; the right of public meet- 
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ing was either granted or defiantly seized. Dis- 
cipline was at an end in the fleet and wavering ir 
the army, and rifts had appeared in the bureau- 
The Emperor’s will was no longer law 
absolute monarchy, mighty 


cracy itself. 
in his own capital 
and terrible even in its crimes, was an extinct insti- 
tution, and the Czar had only to write its epitaph. 


THANKSGIVING NORTH OF THE LINE 


ANADIAN THANKSGIVING DAY was cele- 
brated on October 26 with the same fervor with 
which the American Thanksgiving will be ob- 


The spread of this genial 


VHE < 


served four weeks later. 
custom over the whole continent is one of many 





proofs of the essential unity'of the peoples sepa- 
rated by an imaginary boundary line. The 
the United States issues his proclamation 


Presi- 
dent of 
calling upon the people to give thanks for the 
year’s blessings on the last Thursday in November. 
The Canada issues a similar 
proclamation a month earlier. No doubt the Cana- 
adopted the same day but for 
The Thanksgiving turkey and 


Governor-General of 
dians would have 
climatic 
mince pie bloom alike on both sides of the border. 
The Canadian festival was celebrated this year with 
an enthusiasm never felt before, for the whole 
nation has felt the thrill of the pulsing life of the 
new West, and feels itself among the most favored 


reasons 


peoples of the earth 


The South and the President 





two weeks 


EVER were 
spent to better advan- 


tage than those devoted 
by President Roosevelt to his 


dash through the South. The 
President cleared up all the 
misunderstandings that had 
alienated a section tempera- 


mentally in sympathy with him, 
and did it without abating or 
concealing any part of his prin- 
ciples. There were only two 
fiaws in the pure delight of his 
excursion—one the irreconcil- 
able hostility of Governor 
Vardaman of Mississippi, which 
deprived the President and the 
people of that State of the mu- 


tual pleasure of a meeting, and 
the other the promptly re- 


buked indiscretion of Governor 
Davis of Arkansas in making 
Presidential reception the 
for a harangue in 
lynch law. The little 
incident of the collision after 
leaving New when 
the President’s steamer had to 
be beached to keep her from 


the 
occasion 
favor ol 


Orleans, 








an outbreak between the races 
or any difficulty of any kind.”’ 
He told his colored hearers that 
they were “‘in honor bound to 
join hands in favor of law and 
order and to against all 
crime,’’ especially against crime 
by men of their own race, and 
he urged them to ‘‘remember 
also that the white man who 
can be of most use to the col- 
ored man is that colored man’s 
neighbor.’’ ‘‘It is the South- 
ern people themselves,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘who must and can 
solve the difficulties that exist 
in the South.”’ 


war 


Climax and Curtain 


The quarantine arrangements 
that compelled the President to 
make New Orleans his last stop- 
ping place brought the tour up 
to a final climax that could not 
have been more perfect if the 
arrangements had been devised 
by a dramatic artist. All else 
served as a prelude. New Or- 








* 


sinking, is not to be entered Sant 108 Gr Unnaae 
on the debit side of the ledger. 
That was a new and exciting ex- 
perience—a distinct addition to 
the pleasures of the tour. Be- 


FORTY THOUSAND ARKANSANS HEAR LYNCH LAW CONDEMNED 


In response to a defence of lynching by Governor Davis at Little Rock, October 25, the President said: ‘To avenge one heinous 
rime by another heinous crime is to reduce the man doing it to the bestial level of the man who committed the bestial crime’ 


leans, always great, warm 
hearted, and was 
keyed up to delirious enthusiasm 
by gratitude to the Chief Magis- 
trate who had stood by her in her 


hospitable, 


, 





sides, the Kaiser never got shipwrecked. 
Mr. Roosevelt had to remember that he 
was President, not only of the sixteen 


million white people of the South, but of 


the eight million blacks. He had to give 


due recognition to the subordinate race 
without offending the jealous susceptibili- 
ties of the ruling caste. And he performed 
the delicate feat by the simple force of 


transparent sincerity and good will. 


Benefits to White and Black 


made no attempt to dis- 
for the work of 


At Tuskegee he 


guise his eager admiration 
that great negro educator whose name had 
been so often and so offensively coupled 


with his own. 3ut the expression of that 
admiration was one at which no intelligent 
white man could take offence. In Tuskegee 
the President saw an institution that prom- 
ised endless benefits to both races—hardly 
He showed 


more to one than to the other. 
that in helping the negro to “"become in 
the highest degree useful to himself,’’ it 


was tsaking him equally useful to the com- 


munity in which he lived. ‘“‘Every black 
man,’’ said Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘who leaves 
this institute better able to do mechanical 


or industrial work, adds by so much to the 
wealth of the whole community, and bene- 
fits all people in the community.’’ 

The President added that the work done 
at Tuskegee could not possibly have been 
1ccomplished without the loyal support of 


the white people round about, and recalled 
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fight-against pestilence, who had offered to 
visit her when her neighbors were barring 
their doors against her, and whose generous 
appreciation of her achievements was never 
stinted. The that besieged the 
speakers’ platform were so enormous that 
to prevent a disastrous crush the President 
had to cut short what was to have been his 
principal address. But he found oppor- 
tunities later to tell what he thought. of 
New Orleans and of the South, and to re- 
ceive assurances that in every effort for the 
public welfare Louisiana’s Senators and 
Representatives would be with him. He 
promised the Panama Canal and committed 
himself to improvement of the 
Mississippi levee system. And then, his 
ears ringing with the echoes of a popular 


crowds 


national 


tribute that would have made any later 
greeting seem like an anti-climax, he 
went down to the shore like a Mardi- 


Gras King of the Carnival, and disappeared 
: into space. 


NEW YORK’S IMPERIAL ENTERPRISES 


HE GIGANTIC SCALE on which things are 
done in New York is illustrated by the 
faci that without a ripple of public ex- 

citement the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment on October 27 approved plans for 
a new water supply to eost $1r61,000,000, or 
more than the amount allowed by Congress 
for the construction of the Panama Canal. 
And no sooner will this huge scheme be 
carried out than it will be necessary 
to begin taking thought for another still 








the encouraging fact that in twenty-five 
years of effort to educate the black man in 
the midst of ‘a white community of intelli- 
gence and culture there had “*never been 


The President on the reviewing stand between the divisions of the parade; 


Washington incidents on this occasion 


& UNDE #wooK 


PRESIDENT RCOSEVELT AT TUSKEGEE 


beside him.. There were no embarra‘sing 


Booker T. 


greater, for it is estimated that the 660,- 
000,000 gallons a day provided by the 


new plans, in addition to the present 
1 


























meet the growing city’s needs for 
years. The State of New York, of 
which the city pays eighty-five per cent of the 
taxes, is spending at least $101,000,000 on a 
canal, and a constitutional amendment was sub- 
mitted at the late election authorizing the expendi- 


supply, will 
only twenty 


Insurance 


HE last week of the insurance investigation 
fi before the election brought the usual quota 

of interesting eyidence. The proof that the 
Mutual had employed a press agent to procure 
the insertion, in such newspapers as would print 
them, of expurgated reports of the hearings makes 
it opportune to explain the theory upon which the 
unsubsidized press has treated this inquiry, The 
officials of the companies, and the trade organs 
they maintain out of the funds of the policy-hold- 
ers, have complained because ‘“‘sensational news- 
papers’’ have devoted all their attention to the 
evils uncovered by the investigation and have ig- 
nored such evidences of solidity as have been pre- 
sented. 


Looking for Things to Reform 


The simple explanation of this attitude is that 
the whole purpose of the investigation is to 
find out what evils, if any, exist, in order that 
they may be corrected. It is presumed that offi- 
cials who draw large salaries for taking care of the 
funds of widows and orphans will do their work 
It is presumed that the funds in their 
charge are safe. As long as the solvency of the 
companies is not in question—and nobody has ques- 
tioned it—testimony that in this direction or that 
the management has done its duty is not of general 
interest. What the public particularly wants to 
know is where the rotten spots are, how deep they 
go, and how to cut them out. That is why atten- 
tion has been concentrated on the evil side of the 
testimony. If this creates a false impression, con- 
veying the idea that the companies are worse than 
they really are, they can console themselves with 
the reflection that for a generation they have been 
able to warp the public mind still further on the 
other side, and that only last year, when Mr. Law- 
son ventured to hint at the possibility of some of 
the present disclosures, he was denounced by an 
independent press for laying a sacrilegious hand 
upon the holy shrine of life insurance. 

When President McCall of the New York Life 
was upon the stand some weeks ago, he let slip 
the interesting information that he 
had borrowed money from the Metro- 


properly. 
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ture of $50,000,000 on good roads. These are 
only a few of the colossal enterprises lightly tossed 
upon the shoulders of the New York Titan. The 
water scheme now adopted is the greatest ever 
undertaken by any city in the world. It involves 
the immediate construction of works costing 


11 
$112,092,000, and the expenditure of $49,765,000 
a little later. The water will he from 
the Catskills by a great aqueduct, the 
Hudson, passing through the Croton watershed, 
and supplying Queens, Brooklyn, and Staten Island 
as well as the old city of New York. 


brought 
crossing 


Under the Microscope 


Mr. Hegeman and Mr. McCall. Mr. Hegeman 
could not explain this distinction, but it presum- 
ably marked the difference between the privileges 
of a president and those of a mere member of a 
finance committee. 

The testimony of Mr. Charles J. Smith, manager 
of the Mutual’s literary bureau, showed that his 
company was a little more thrifty than the New 
York Life in its attempts to give the public prop- 
erly censored reports of the investigation. When 





SENATOR WILLIAM W. ARMSTRONG 


Chairman of the Insurance Investigating Committee 


the New York Life wanted ‘‘terrapin’’ in the shape 
of alleged news despatches printed without adver- 
tising marks, it recklessly told the newspapers to 
name their own price. The Mutual hired a profes- 
sional molder of public opinion named Allan For- 
man, who ran a weekly paper called ‘‘The Jour- 
nalist,’” and a ‘*Telegraphic News Bureau,’’ and 
arranged to pay him a dollar a_ line for all the pre- 


ing the publication of six despatches of about two 
hundred and fifty words each in such well-known 
newspapers as the St. Paul *‘Pioneer Press,’’ the 
Boston ‘‘Herald,’’ the Toledo ‘‘ Blade,’’ the Buffalo 
**Courier,’’ the Florida ‘*Times-Union,’’ the At- 
lanta ‘‘Constitution,’’ and the Wilmington ‘‘Mews.’’ 
There was nothing in the evidence to show whether 
these papers went into the arrangement on a busi- 
ness basis or were fooled into thinking the de- 


‘spatches they published were genuine reports of the 


proceedings before the committee. One of the 
imaginative Mr. Smith’s works of literary art ended 
with the statement that President McCurdy’s testi- 
mony had ‘‘made a distinctly favorable impression.’’ 


McCurdy Pleased Mr. Smith 


‘ 


This pleasing touch received its deserved tribute of 
appreciative laughter, which was increased when 
the witness explained: ‘‘It made a favorable im- 
pression on me.’’ To secure the publication of a 
single one of Mr. Smith’s yeux d'esprit in about a 
hundred papers cost the patient policy-holders of 
the Mutual between $5,000 and $6,000, represent- 
ing ayear’s premiums on about a hundred average 
policies. None of these merry jests were offered 
to the New York papers, because, as the witness 
sadly explained, it would have been ‘‘no use.”’ 
The duties of the versatile Smith included forming 
a library and an insurance index, advertising in six- 
ty-three insurance papers, and running one paper, 
**The Statement,’’ for the company, and another, 
‘*The Insurance Record,’’ for himself. In addition, 
he had to ‘‘find all the blackmailers,’’ and to re- 
ceivé any reporter sent by a newspaper, ‘“‘inform 
and deal with him pleasantly and quietly, and re- 
move him toward the elevator.’’ All these services 
were performed for the pittance of $8,000 a year 
and perquisites. 

Mr. McClintock, the Mutual’s actuary, frankly 
admitted that there ought to be a limit on the 
amount of business carried by an insurance com- 
pany, and offered the encouraging prediction that 
a bill fixing such a limit would not be opposed by 

the interests he represented. Mr. Mc- 
Clintock said that the three great com- 





politan Insurance Company, of which 
he was a director, at about half the 
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panies had already made two serious 
attempts to unite upon an arrangement 
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appear in the annual statement, and 
taken it back on January 2. When 
asked why he had borrowed from the 
Metropolitan at such a low rate, Mr. 
Hegeman explained that he needed the 
money. Moreover, he had consulted 
with Mr. Silas B. Dutcher, one of his 
trustees, and a member of the finance 
committee. Mr. Dutcher thought it 
was all right for Mr. Hegeman to have Hf 
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MAGICAL EFFECTS OF MUTUAL SOOTHING SYRUP 


Mr. Charles J. Smith, the literary manager of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, testified on 
October 24 that he had arranged with Allan Forman, editor of “The Journalist,’”’ to secure the 
publication in as many papers as possible of alleged news despatches giving such versions of 
the proceedings before the committee as he thought it would be good for the public to have. 
The Mutual’s policy-holders were to pay for their own deception by giving Forman a dollar 
a line for every such despatch he succeeded in inducing any paper on his list to print 





be raised again. 

Mr. McClintock surprised the com- 
mittee by testifying that dividends 
were based on estimates of average 
net earnings, and not on exact calcu- 
lations, such calculations being **‘ physi- 
cally and mathematically impossible.’ 

Disturbed by revelations that were 
as surprising to many of them as to 
the public, the Mutual’s trustees de- 








the money, and Mr. Hegeman thought 

it was all right for Mr. Dutcher to have 

loans of about the same amount or a little more. 
Mr. Dutcher’s loans had been running in varying 
sums for two years, being charged off at the end of 
each December and re-entered at the beginning of 
each January. But he had to pay two per cent in- 
terest, instead of the one and a half collected from 


tended news reports he could induce the papers to 
publish. Forman was allowed to make his own 
arrangements with the journals that took the stuff, 
and the difference between the price he had to pay 
and the dollar a line he got from the Mutual was to 
be his private ‘‘rake off.’’ He succeeded in secur- 


cided to have an investigation of their 
own, and appointed a committee of 
three for that purpose. Observers of insurance 
weather signs will not fail to keep an eye 
Lawson, who has already collected so many prox- 
ies that in the absence of a vigorous campaign 
against him he could carry the next annual elec- 
tions of the great mutual companies with ease. 
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By ELEANOR HALLOWELL 


 SICK-A-BED_L 
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ABBOTT 


Winner of the $1,000 prize in COLLIER’S Quarterly Short Story Contest of ‘fune to September, 1905 


HE Sick-A-Bed Lady lived in a huge old-fashioned 

mahogany bedstead, with solid silk sheets, and 

three great squashy silk pillows edged with fluffy 

ruffles. On a table beside the Sick-A-Bed Lady 
was a tiny little, shiny little bell that tinkled exactly 
like silver raindrops on a golden roof, and all around 
this Lady and this Bedstead and this Bell was a big, 
square, shadowy room with a smutty fireplace, four 
small-paned windows, and a chintzy wall-paper show- 
ered profusely with high-handled baskets of lavender 
flowers over which strange green birds hovered 
languidly. 

The Sick-A-Bed Lady, herself, was as old as twenty, 
but she did not look more than fifteen with her little 
wistful white face against the creamy pillows and her 
soft brown hair braided in two thick pigtails and tied 
with great pink bows behind each ear. 

When the Sick-A-Bed Lady felt like sitting up high 
against her pillows, she could look out across the foot- 
board through her opposite window. Now through 
that opposite window was a marvelous vista—an old- 
fashioned garden, millions of miles of ocean, and then 
—France! And when the wind was in just the right 
there was a perfectly wonderful smell to be 





direction 
smelled—part of it was Cinnamon Pink and part of it 
was Salt-Sea-Weed, but most of it, of course, was— 
France. There were days and days, too, when any one 
with sense could feel that the waves beat perkily against 
with a very strong French accent, and that 
ch verbs, particularly “‘ 7 azme, Tu aimes, 
11 aime > coming home to rest. What else was 
there to think about in bed but funny things like that? 

t was the Old Doctor who had brought the Sick-A-Bed 
Lady to the big white house at the edge of the Ocean, 
and plac ed her in the cool, quaint room with its front 
windows quizzing dreamily out to sea, and its side win- 
dows cuddled close to the 


the shore 


all one’s 








curving village street. It 
was a long, tiresome, dan- 
gerous journey, and the 
Sick-A-Bed Lady in fever 
ish fancy had moaned: ‘I 
shall die, I shall die, I shall 
dic,” every step of the way. 
er all, it was the Old a 
Doctor who did the dying! 
Just like a snap of the fin 


‘nt at the end of 





two weeks, and the Sick-A- 
Bed Lady rallied to the 
shock with a plaintive 
““seems to me he was in 
an awful hurry,’’ and fell 
back on her soft bed into 
days of ynsciousness 
that w c only by 
riotous visions day and 
night of an old man rush 
ing frantically up toa great 
white throne yelling: ‘‘One, 
two, three, f Myself.”’ 
Out of this trouble the 
Sick-A-Bed Lady woke one ATIONS ® 
day to fir herself quite , WRIGHT 
ALOT she 
had It 1e before 
but it was a long time since 


she had felt alive. The 
world seemed very pleas- 





‘There, that will help you remember where your mouth is ! 


ant. The flowers on the wall-paper were still unwilted, 
and the green paper birds hung airily without fatigue. 
The room was full of the most enticing odor of cinna- 
mon pinks, and by raising herself up in bed the merest 
trifle she could get a smell of good salt, a smell which 
somehow you couldn’t get unless you actually saw the 
Ocean, but just as she was laboriously tugging her- 
self up an atom higher, trving to find the teeniest, 
weeniest sniff of France, everything went suddenly 
black and silver before her eyes, and she fell down, 
down, down, as much as forty miles into Nothing 
At All. 

When she woke up again all limp and wappsy there 
was a Young Man’s Face on the Footboard of the bed; 
just an isolated, unconnected sort of face that might 
have blossomed from the footboard, or might have been 
merely a mirage on the horizon. Whatever it was, 
though, it kept staring at hef fixedly, balancing itself 
all the while most perfectly on its chin. It was a funny 
sight, and while the Sick-A-Bed Lady was puckering 
her forehead trying to think out what it all meant the 
Young Man’s Face smiled at her and said ‘‘4o0/"’ and 
the Sick-A-Bed Lady tiptilted her chin weakly and said 
—‘Boo yourself!’ Then the Sick-A-Bed Lady fell 
into her fearful stupor again, and the Young Man's 
Face ran home as fast as it could to tell its Best Friend 
that the Sick-A-Bed Lady had spoken her first sane 
word for five weeks. He thdght it was a splendid vic- 
tory, but when he tried to explain it to his friend, he 
found that ‘‘Boo yourse/f/"’ seemed a fatuous proof 
of so startling a truth, and was obliged to compromise 
with considerable dignity on the statement: ‘‘ Well, of 
course, it wasn’t so much what she said as the way 
she said it.’’ 

For days and days that followed, the Sick-A-Bed Lady 
was conscious of nothing except the Young Man's Face 
on the footboard of the 
bed. It never seemed to 
wabble, it never seemed 
to waver, but just stayed 
there perfectly balanced 
on the point of its chin, 
watching her gravely 
with its blue, blue eyes. 
There was a cleft in its 
chin, too, that you could 
have stroked with your 
finger if—you could 
have. Of course, there 
were some times when 
she went to sleep, and 
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some times when she just seemed to go ou/ like a can- 
die, but whenever she came back from anything there 
was always the Young Man's Face for comfort. 

The Sick-A-Bed Lady was so sick that she thought 
all over her body instead of in her head, so that it was 
very hard to concentrate any particular thought in her 
mouth, but at last one afternoon with a mighty strug- 
gle she opened her half-closed eyes, looked right in the 
Young Man's Face and said: ‘‘Got any arms?”’ 

The Young Man’s Face nodded perfectly politely, 
and smiled as he raised two strong, lean hands to the 
edge of the footboard, and hunched his shoulders 
obligingly across the sky line. 

‘‘How do you feel?’ he asked very gently. 

Then the Sick-A-Bed Lady knew at once that it was 
the Young Doctor, and wondered why she hadn't 
thought of it before. 

‘“‘Am I pretty sick?’’ she whispered deferentially. 

“Yes—I think you are very pretty—sick,"’ said 
the Young Doctor, and he towered up to a terrible, 
leggy height and laughed joyously, though there was 
almost no sound to his laugh. Then he went over to 
the window and began to jingle small bottles, and the 
Sick-A-Bed Lady lay and watched him furtively and 
thought about his compliment, and wondered why 
when she wanted to smile and say ‘‘Thank you’’ her 
mouth should shut tight and her left foot wiggle, 
instead. 

When the Young Doctor had finished jingling bot- 
tles, he came and sat down beside her and fed her some- 
thing wet out of a cool spoon, which she swallowed and 
swallowed and swallowed, feeling all the while like a 
very sick brown-eyed dog that couldn’t wag anything 
but the far-away tip of its tail. When she got through 
swallowing she wanted very much to stand up and 
make a low bow, but instead she touched the warm 
little end of her tongue to the Young Doctor’s hand. 
After that, though, for quite a few minutes her brain 
felt clean and tidy, and she talked quite pleasantly to 
the Young Doctor: ‘‘Have you got any bones in your 
arms?” she asked wistfully. 

‘Why, yes, indeed,’’ said the Young Doctor, ‘‘rather 
more than the usual number of bones. WAy?’’ 

“I'd give my life,’’ said the Sick-A-Bed Lady, ‘‘if 
there were bones in my silky pillows.'’ She faltered a 
moment and then continued bravely: ‘‘Would you 
mind—holding me up stiff and strong for a second? 
There’s no bottom to my bed, there’s no top to my 
brain, and if I can’t find a hard edge to something I 
shall topple right off the earth. So would you mind 
holding me like an edge for a moment—that is—if 

there’s no lady to care? I’m not a little 
girl,’’ she added conscientiously — ‘‘I’m 
Lwenty years old.” 

So the Young Doctor slipped over gently 
behind her and lifted her limp form up 
into the lean, solid curve ef his arm and 
shoulder. It wasn't exactly a sumptuous 
corner like silken pillows, but it felt as 
glad as the first rock you strike on a life- 
swim for shore, and the Sick-A-Bed Lady 
dropped right off to sleep sitting bolt up 
right, wondering vaguely how she _ hap- 
pened to have two hearts, one that flut- 
tered in the usual place, and one that 
pounded rather noisily in her back some- 
where between her shoulder-blades. 

On his way home that day the Young 
Doctor stopped for a long while at his 
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Best Friend’s house to discuss some curious features 
the Case. 
‘‘Anything new turned up?’ asked the Best Friend. 
“Nothing,” said the Young Doctor, pulling moodily 
at his cigar. 

‘‘Well, it certainly beats me,’’ exclaimed the Best 
Friend, ‘‘how any long-headed, shrewd old fellow like 
the Old Doctor could have brought a raving fever pa- 
tient here and installed her in his own house under that 
clumsy Old Housekeeper without once mentioning. to 
any one who the girl was, or where to communicate 
with her people. Great Heavens, the Old Doctor knew 
what a poor Risk he was. He knew absolutely that 
that heart of his would burst some day like a fire- 
cracker.”’ 

“The Old Doctor never was very communicative,’ 
mused the Young Doctor, with a slight grimace that 
might have suggested professional memories not 
strictly pleasant. ‘‘But I'll surely never forget him 
as long as ether exists,’’ he added whimsically. ‘‘Why, 
you'd have thought the old chap zzvented ether 
you'd have thought he ate it, drank it, dathed in it. 
I hope the sme// of my profession will never be the 
only part of it I’m willing to share.”’ 

“That’s all right,’’ said the Best Friend, ‘that’s all 
right. If he wanted to go off every Winter to the 
States and work in the Hospitals, and come back every 
Spring smelling like a Surgical Ward, with a lot of 
wonderful information which he kept to himself, why, 
that was his own business. He was a plucky old fellow 
anyway to go at all. But what I'm kicking 
at is his wicked carelessness in bringing this 
young girl here in a critical illness without 
taking a single soul into his confidence. Here 
he’s dead and buried for weeks, and the Girl's 
people are probably worrying themselves crazy 
about not hearing from her. But why don’t 
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they write? Why in thunder don’t they 
write?’ 
‘Don’t ask me!”’ cried the Young Doctor 


nervously. ‘I don’t know! I don’t know 
anything about it. Why, I don’t even know 
whether the Girl is going to live. I don’t even 
know whether she’ll ever be sane again. How 
can I stop to quiz about her name and her home, 
when, perhaps, her whole life and reason rests 
in my foolish hands that have never done any- 


thing yet much more vital than usher a per- 
fectly willing baby into life, or tinker with 
croup in some chunky throat? There’s only 


one thing in the case that I’m sure of, and that 
is that she doesn’t know herself who she is, and 
the effort to remember might snap her utterly. 
She’s just a thread. 

‘I have an idea—’’ the Young Doctor shook 
his shoulders as though to shake off his more 
sombre thoughts —‘‘I have 
an idea that the Old Doctor 
rather counted on building 
up a sort of informal Sani- 
tarium here. He was daft, 
you know, about the climate 
on this particular stretch of 
coast, You remember that 
he brought home some Ath- 
lete last Summer—pretty bad 
case of breakdown, too, but 
the Old Doctor cured him 
like a Magician; and the 
Spring before that there was 
a little Lad with epilepsy, 
wasn’t there? The Old Doc- 
tor let me look at him once 
just to tease me. And be- 
fore that—I can count up 
half a dozen people of that 
sort, people whom you would 
have said were ‘gone-ers,’ 
too. Oh, the Old Doctor 
would have brought home a 
Dead Man to cure if any one 
had ‘stumped’ him. And I 
guess this present case was a 
‘stump’ fast enough. Why, 
she was raging like a prairie 
fire when they brought her 
here. No other man would 
have dared to travel. And 
they put her down in a great silk bed like a fairy-story, 
and the Old Doctor sat and watched her night and day 
studying her like a Fiend, and she got better after a 
while: not keen, you know, but funny like a child, 
cooing and crooning over her pretty room, and tickled 
to pieces with the Ocean, and vain as a kitten over her 
pink ribbons—the Old Doctor wouldn't let them cut her 
hair—and everything went on like that, till in a horrid 
flash the Old Doctor dropped dead that morning at 
the breakfast table, the little girl went loony again, 
and every possible clew to her identity was wiped off 
the earth!” * 

‘No baggage?’ suggested the Best Friend. 

“Why, of course, there was baggage!’’ the Young 
Doctor exclaimed, ‘‘a great trunk. Haven't the House- 
keeper and I rummaged and rummaged it till I can 
feel the tickle of lace across my wrists even in my 
sleep? Why, Man Alive! she’s a rich girl. There 
never were such clothes in our town before. She's 
no Free Hospital pauper whom the Old Doctor oblig- 
ingly took off their hands. That is, 1 don’t see how 
she can be! 

“Oh, well,’’ he continued bitterly, ‘‘everybody in 
town calls her just the Sick-A-Bed Lady, and pretty 
soon it will be the Death-Bed Lady, and then it will be 
the Dead-and-Buried Lady—and that's all we'll ever 
know about it.’’ He shivered clammily as he finished 
and reached for a scorching glass of whiskey on the 
table. 

But the Young Doctor did not feel so lugubrious the 
next day and the next and the next, when he found 
the Sick-A-Bed Lady rallying slowly but surely to the 
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skill of his head and hands. To be frank, she still lay 
for hours at atime in a sort of gentle daze watching 
the world go by without her, but little by little her 
body strengthened as a wilted flower freshens in water, 
and little by little she struggled harder for words that 
even"then did not always match her thoughts. 

The village continued to speculate about her lost 
identity, but the Young Doctor seemed to worry less 
and less about it as time wenton. If the sweetest little 
girl. you ever saw knew perfectly whom you meant 
when you said ‘‘Dear,’’ what was the use of huuting up 
such prosy names as May or Alice? and as to her funny 
speeches, was there anything in the world more piquant 
than to be called a ‘‘beautiful horse,’’ when she meant 
a ‘‘kind doctor’? Was there anything dearer than her 
absurd wrath over her blunders, or the way she shook 
her head like an angry little heifer, when she occasion- 
ally forgot altogether how to talk? It was at one of 
these latter times that the Young Doctor, watching her 
desperate struggle to focus her speech, forgot all about 
her twenty years and stooped down suddenly and kissed 
her square on her mouth. 

‘“There,”’ he laughed, ‘‘¢#at will help you remem- 
ber where your mouth is!’’ iut it astonishing 
after that how many times he had to remind her. 

He couldn't help loving her. No man could 
helped loving her. She was so little and dear 
gentle and—/osz. 

The Sick-A-Bed Lady herself didn’t know who she 
was, but she would have perished with fright if she had 


Was 


have 
and 
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She went to sleep with her curly head pillowed on the hard white sil! 


realized that no one in the village, and not even the 
Young Doctor himself, could guess her identity. 

The Young Doctor knew everything else in the 
world; why shouldn’t he know who she was? He knew 
all about France being directly opposite the house; he 
had known it ever since he was a boy, and had been 
glad about it. He stopped her trying to count the 
green birds on the wall-paper because he ‘‘knew posi 
tively’ that there were four hundred and seventeen 
whole birds and nineteen half birds cut off by the 
wainscoting. He never laughed at her when she slid 
down the side of her bed by the village street window, 
and went to sleep with her curly head pillowed on the 
hard, white sill. He never laughed, because he under- 
stood. perfectly that if you hung one white arm down 
over the sidewalk when you went to sleep, sometimes 
little children would come and put flowers in your hand, 
or, more wonderful still, perhaps, a yellow collie dog 
would come and lick your fingers. 

Nothing could surprise the Young Doctor. 
times the Sick-A-Bed Lady took thoughts she did 
have and mixed them up with thoughts she didn’t 
have, and sfrung them on the poor Young Doctor, 
but he always said, ‘‘Why, of course,’’ as simply as 
possible. 

But more than all the other wise things he knew was 
the wise one about smelly things. He knew that when 
you were very, very, very sick, nothing pleased you 
so much as nice, smelly things. He brought wild 
strawberries, for instance, not so much to eat,as to 
smell, but when he wasn’t looking she gobbled them 
down as fast as she could. And he brought her all 
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kinds of flowers, one or two at a tin seemed 

disappointed when she just sniffed them and smile 
but one day he brought her a spray ot yellow jasmine 
and she snatched it up and kissed it and crite 


‘‘Home,’’ and the Young Doctor was so pleased t 
he wrote it right down in a little book and ran away 


study up something. He let her smell the fresh greet 
bank-notes in his pocketbook. Oh, they were good t 
smell, and after a while she said ‘‘Shops.’’ He broug 


her a tiny phial of gasoline from his neighbor’s aut 
mobile, and inkled up her 
called it ‘‘gloves’’ and slapped it playfully out of | 
band. But when he brought her 
rubbed her cheek against it and whispered some funny 
chirrupy things. His pipe, though, was the most 
fusing symbol of all. It was his best pipe, too, a1 
she snuggled it up to her nose and cried ‘‘ You, y-o-u!’ 
and hid it under her pillow and wouldn’t give it back 
to him, and though he tried her a dozen times about i 
she never acknowledged any association except that 
joyous, ‘‘ Y-0-w!"" 

So day by day she gained in consecutive thought tii 
at last she grew so reasonable as to ask: ‘‘Why d« 
call me Dear?” : 

And the Young Doctor forgot all 


she ct nose in disgust 


his riding-coat sh 


about his earliest 


reason and answered perfectly simply: ‘‘ Because I lov: 
you.”’ : : } 

Then some of the evenings grew to be almost sweet 
heart evenings, though the Sick-A-Bed Lady’s fragile 


childishness keyed the Young Doctor into an almost 
uncanny tenderness and restraint. 

Those were wonderful evenings, though, after th. 
Sick-A-Bed Lady began to get better and better. A 
good deal of the Young Doctor’s practice was scattere: 
up and down the coast, and after the dust and sweat 
and glare and rumble of his long day he would come 
back to the sleepy village in the early evening, plunge 
for a freshening swim into the salt water, don his white 
clothes and saunter round to the quaint old house at 
the edge of the ocean. Here in the breezy kitchen he 
often sat for as long as an hour, talking with the Old 
Housekeeper, till the Sick-A-Bed Lady’s tiny silver 
bell rang out with absurd peremptoriness. Then for as 
much time as seemed wise he went and sat with th 
Sick-A-Bed Lady. 

One night, one full-moon night, he came back fron 
his day’s work extraordinarily tired and fretted after a 
series of strident experiences, and hurried to the old 
house as to a veritable Haven of Refuge. The House 
keeper was busy with village company, so he postpone 
her report and went at once to the Sick-A-Bed Lady’ 
room. 

Only fools lit lights on such a night as that, and he 
threw himself down in the big chair by the bedside; and 
fairly basked in peacefulness and moonlight and con- 
tent, while the Sick-A-Bed Lady leaned over and 
stroked his hair with her little white fingers, crooning 
some pleasant, childish thing about ‘‘nice, smoky 
Boy.’’ There was no fret or fuss or even sound in the 
room, except the drowsy murmur of voices in the Gar- 
en, and the churky splash of little waves against th 
shore. 

‘Hear the French Verbs,”’ said the Sick-A-Bed Lady 
at last, with deliberate mischief. Then she shut het 
lips tight and waved her hands distractedly after a 
manner she had when she wished to imply that she was 
suddenly stricken dumb. The Young Doctor laughed 
and reached over and kissed her. , 

**T aime,” he said. 

‘“*T’ aime,” the Sick-A-Bed Lady repeated. 

“Tu aimes,”’ he persisted, 

‘**Tu aimes,”’ she echoed onrhis lips 

—Then—‘There’l! be no ‘de loves’ to our story,” he 
cried suddenly, and caught her so fiercely to his breast 
that she gave a little quick gasp of pain and struggled 
back on her pillows, and the Young Doctor jumped up 
in bitter, stinging contrition and strode out of the 
room. Just across the threshold he met the Old House 
keeper with a clattering tray of dishes. 

“I’m going down to the Library to smoke,”’ he said 
huskily to her. ‘‘Come there when you've finished. 1 
want to talk with you.” : 

His thoughts of himself were not kind as he wan 
dered into the Library and settled down ‘n the first big 
chair that struck his fancy. 

Then he fell to wondering whether there was any 
thing gross about his love, because it took no heed of 
mental qualifications. He thought of at least three 
houses in the village where that very night he would 
have found lights and laughter and clever talk, and the 
prodding sympathy of earnest women who made the 
sternest happening of the day seem nothing more than 
a dress rehearsal for the evening’s narration of it 
Then he thought again of the big, quiet room upstairs, 
with its unquestioning peace and love and restfulness 
and content. What was the best thing after all that a 
woman could bring toa man? Yet a year ago he had 
bragged of the blatant braininess of his best woman 
friend! He began to laugh at himself 

Slowly the incongruities of the whole situation bore 
in upon him, and he sat and smoked and smiled in 
moody silence, staring with quizzical interest at the 
dimly lighted room around him. It was certainly the 
Old Doctor’s private study, and realization of just what 
that meant came over him ironically. 

The Old Doctor had been very stingy w:th his house 
and his books and his knowledge and his patients. It 
was natural perhaps under the professional circum- 
stances of waning Age and waxing Youth. Yet the 
fact remained. Never before in five years of vi. 
lage association had the Young Doctor crossed th: 
threshold of the Old Doctor’s home, yet now lh: 
came and went like the Man of the House. Here he 
sat at this instant in the Old Doctor's private study 
in the Old Doctor’s chair, his feet upon the Oid 
Doctor’s table, and the whole great room with it 
tier after tier of bookcases, and its drawer after 
drawer of probable memoranda /ree before hin 
He could imagine the Old Doctor’s impotent wrath 
over such a contingency, yet he felt no sentimentai 
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we are afraid he won't get here in time for her 
confinement—”’ 

The sweat broke out in great drops on his fore- 
head, and his hand that held the sheet of paper 
shook like a hand that has strained its muscles with 

eavy weights. 

The Best Friend took a scathing glance at the scrib- 
bled words on the paper and laughed mirthlessly 

You’re a good Fool,’’ he said, ‘‘a Good Fool, and I'll 
publish your blessed lie to the whole stupid village, it 
that’s what you want.” 

But the Young Doctor sat oblivious with his head in 








Lamb—the ¢vu/h. It isn’t ugliness, Doctor. I haven't 
got the strength, that’s all!’’ 

Just then the little silver bell tinkled, and the Doctor 
went heavily up the few steps that swung the Sick-A- 
Bed Lady’s room just out of line of real upstairs or 
downstairs 

The Sick-A-Bed Lady was lying in glorious state, ar- 
rayed in a wonderful pale green kimono with shimmer- 
ing silver birds on it. 

‘You stayed too long downstairs,”’ she asserted and 
went on trying to cut out pictures from a magazine. 

The Young Doctor stood at the window looking out 


She went direct to her bureau and began to search diligently through all the drawers, and brought all the ribbons back to bed with her 


The Young Doctor remembered perfectly how he had 
walked into the trap 
What is it?’ he had cried eagerly 

‘“That’s none of your business,’’ 
Doctor, and drove away with all the platform loafers 
shouting with delight 

Well, it seemed to be the Young Doctor’s business 
now, and he got up, turned the lamp higher and be- 
gan to hunt through the Old Doctor’s rarest books for 
some light on certain curious developments in the 
Sick-A-Bed Lady’s case. 

He was just in the midst of this hunt when the Old 
Housekeeper glided in like a ghost and startled him 

“Sit down,”’ he said absent-mindedly, and went on 
vith his reading. He had almost forgotten her pres- 
Excuse me, sir, but 


chuckled the Old 


ence when she coughed and said 
I’ve something very special to say to you.”’ 
The Young Doctor looked up in surprise and saw 
that the Woman’s face was ashy white 
**I—don’t—think—you quite—understand the case,” 
she stammered. I think the little lady upstairs is 
going to be a Mother”’ 
The Young Doctor put his hand up to his face 
and his face felt like parchment. He put his hand 
down to the book again, and the book cover quivered 
like flesh 
‘‘What do you m-e-a-n?” he asked 
tell you what I mean,” said the Old House 


eeper, and led him back to the sick room 

Two hours later the Young Doctor staggered into his 
Best Friend’s house clutching a sheet of letter paper in 
his hand. His shoulders dragged as though under a 
every trace of boyishness was wrung like a 


pack ind v 
rag out of his face 
‘For Heaven’s sake, what’s the matter?’ cried his 


friend, starting up 
Nothing,’’ muttered the Young Doctor, ‘‘except the 
Sick-A- Bed Lady.”’ 
When did she die? What} 
The Young Doctor made 


f ture of dissent and 
began to fumble with the 








g 
paper in his hand. Then he shivered and stared hi 
Best Friend straight in the face 

‘You might say e stammered, ‘‘that I have just 
heard from the Sick-A-Bed Lady's Husband—’’ he 
choked at the w i his Friend sat up with aston- 

hment: ‘‘You heard me say I had heard from the 
Sick-A-Bed Lady Husband he persisted ‘* Vou 


-ard me say that her 
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his hands, muttering: ‘‘Blind Fool, Blind Fool, how 
could I have been such a blind fool?’ 

‘‘What is it to you ?’’ asked his Best Friend abruptly. 

The Young Doctor jumped to his feet and squared 
his shoulders. 

“It’s Zhzs to me,”’ he cried, ‘‘that I wanted her for 
my own! I could have cured her. I tell you I could 
have cured her. I wanted her for my own!” 

‘She’s only a Waif,’’ said the Best Friend tersely. 

‘‘Waif?”’ cried the Young Doctor, ‘wa? No 
woman whom I love is a waif/’’ His face blazed 
furiously. ‘‘The woman I /ove—that little gentle girl 
—a waif?—without a Home?—I would make a cool 
home for her out of Hell ,is@elf, if it was necessary! 
Damn, damn, damn the brute that deserted her, but 
home ts all around her Now' Do I think the Old Doe- 
tor guessed about it? W-0/ Nobody could have guessed 
about it. Nobody could have known about it much 
before this. You say agazm she isn't anybody's? I'll 
prove to you as soon as it’s decent that she’s mzne 

His Best Friend took him by the shoulder and shook 
him roughly. 

‘It is no time,’’ he said, ‘‘for you to be courting a 
woman.”’ 

“T’ll court my Sweetheart when and where I choose!”’ 
the Young Doctor answered defiantly, and left the 
house. 

The night seemed a thousand miles long to him, but 
when he slept at last and woke again, the air was fresh 
and hopeful with a new day. He dressed quickly and 
hurried off to the scene of last night's tragedy, where 
he found the Old Housekeeper arguing in the doorway 
with a small boy. She turned to the Doctor com- 
placently. ‘‘He’s begging for the postage stamp off the 
Japanese letter,’’ she explained, ‘‘and I’m just telling 
him I sent it to my Sister’s boy in Montreal."’ 

‘There was no slightest trace of self-consciousness in 
her manner, and the Young Doctor could not help but 
smile as he beckoned her into the house and shut the 

Then, ‘‘Have you told her?’’ he asked eagerly. 

The Old Housekeeper humped her shoulders against 
the door and folded her arms sumptuously. ‘‘No, I 
haven’t told her,’’ she said, ‘‘and I'm not going to. I 
don’t dar’st! I help you out about your business same 
is I helped the Old Doctor out about his business. 
That’s all right. That’s as it should be. And I'll go 
skipping up those stairs to tell the little lady any high- 
falutiag, pleasant yarn that you can invent, but I don’t 
budge one single step to tell that poor, innocent, loony 


to sea as long as his legs would hold him, and then he 
came back and sat down on the edge of the bed. 

““What’s your name, Honey?’’ he asked with a forced 
smile. 

“Why, ‘Dear,’ of course,’’ she answered and dropped 
her scissors in surprise. 

‘‘What’s my name?’’ he continued, fencing for time. 

‘Just ‘Boy,’’’ she said with sweet, contented posi- 
tiveness. 

The Young Doctor shivered and got up and started 
to leave the room, but at the threshold he stopped 
resolutely and came back and sat down again. 

This time he took his Mother’s wedding ring from 
his little finger and twirled it with apparent aimless- 
ness in his hands. 

Its glint caught the Sick-A-Bed Lady’s eye, and she 
took it daintily in her fingers and examined it carefully. 
Then she crinkled up her forehea: and started to get 
out of bed. The Young Doctor watched her with agon- 
ized interest. She went direct to her bureau and began 
to search diligently through all the drawers, but when 
she reached the lower drawer and found some bright 
colored ribbons she forgot her original quest, whatever 
it was, and brought all the ribbons back to bed with 
her. 

The Young Doctor started to leave her again, this 
time with a little gesture which she took to be anger, 
but he had not gone further than the head of the stairs 
before she called him back in a voice that was start- 
lingly mature and reasonable. 

‘Oh, Boy, come back,"’ she cried. “I'll be good. 
What do you want?” 

The Young Doctor came doubtfully. 

“Do you understand me to-day?’’ he asked in a 
voice that sent an ominous chill to her heart. ‘Can 
you think pretty clearly to-day?’ 

She nodded her head. ‘‘Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘it’s 
a good day.”’ 

‘*Do you know what marriage is?"’ he asked abruptly. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ she said, but her face clouded perceptibly. 

Then he took her in his arms and told her plainly, 
brutally, clumsily, without preface, without comment: 
‘*Honey, you are going to have a child."’ 

For a second her mind wavered before him. He 
could actually see the totter in her eyes, and braced 
himself for the final hopeless crash, but suddenly all 
her Being focused to the realization of his words, and 
she pushed at him with her hands and cried: ‘‘No—No 
—Oh, my God—z-o!"’ and fainted in his arms. 


When she woke up again the little girl look was all 
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gone from her face, and though the Young Doctor 
smiled and smiled and smiled, he could not smile 
it back again. She just lay and watched him quiz 
zically. ! 

“Sweetheart,’’ he whispered at last, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber what I told you?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ she answered gravely, ‘‘I remember that, but 
I don’t remember what it means. Is it all right? Is it 
all right to you ?"' 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said the Young Doctor, ‘‘it’s—all—right to 
-me.”’ 

Then the Sick-A-Bed Lady turned her little face 
wearily away on her pillow and went back to those 
dreams of hers which no one could fathom. 

For all the dragging weeks and months that followed 
she layin her bed or groped her way round her room 
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OST of my life,’’ said the foreman of the stitch- 

ing-room, rubbing his forearm pink on the 

roller towel, ‘‘I’ve been looking into a face 

of a machine. I’ve worked in front of ma- 
chines with the hum of the belting and chick-a-lack of 
the clutch counting up to the millions, or poking at a 
broken needle with a screwdriver, or begging the thing 
to go along and behave itself, or coaxing a new-fangled 
contrivance like a feller making love to some new 
girl. And what I want to say is that, after all, ma- 
chines is mostly just alike. The outside of a machine 
may be just as different as you please, and what it 
turns out may be about as much like what another ma- 
chine turns out as my thumb is like a pail of water. 
But the insides of machines—the dispositions, the spirit 
of ‘em or whatever you call it—they’re alike, most of 
‘em. It’s something awful how much alike they are. 
Once in a while, though, I’ve come across a machine 
with a different turn of mind—sometimes it was so 
cussed ugly you couldn’t get 
any work over it at all, and 
sometimes I've kind of felt it 
was just like some kind of peo- 
ple—like my Annie, for instance 
—that never makes no mistakes 
to speak of and mean to do the 
white thing three hundred and 
sixty-five days out of the year. 
And sometimes you'll find a 
machine that’s dead wise, and 
sometimes you'll find one that’s 
just a plain natural-made fool. 
Anyway, it’s a relief to find 
you've got a machine to work 
on that’s different from the 
rest. You can understand it— 
what? 

“It ain’t any different with 
the men you work with. Most 
of ’em eat three meals a day and 
come in on time in the morn- 
ings and smoke the same kind 
of pipe, and don’t know nothing 
or ain’t seen nothing, and have 
two dollars and thirty-five cents 
and owe twelve dollars, if 
they’re in luck. They're alike 
—you’re not a laboring man 
and don’t know; but I’ve 
worked side by side, swap 
chaws, and stand in line with 
‘em for the pay envelope all 
my life—and I tell you it’s 
fierce how much they are alike 
—something fierce. So when a 
feller like Benson or Caleb 
Jones or the Durn Fool comes 
along it’s a relief, just like when 
you expect a warm drink out of 
the faucet there, and instead 
some one brings you a tin cup 
of spring water with the sweat 
of the cold all running down 
the sides. 

‘*Excuse me for the drip of 
taik. What I started out to tell 
you was about the Durn Fool. 
Down where I come from they 
have good full-mouthed oaths, 
but up here in this little fac- 
tory town there ain’t any whole- 
some six-sided devilment, but only just skinny mean- 
ness, and they cuss nasty but cautious. ‘Durn’ is a 
good name fora fool, though. A ‘durn’ fool seems a 
good deal more of a fool than any of the others with 
a heap stiffer names. 

“The first time we ever saw the Durn Fool was on a 
colored bill poster, when a theatre company was coming 
to town. Fred Duvey, the ‘immitable comedian’ of 
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in a sort of timid stupor. Whenever the Young Doctor 
was there she clung to him desperately and seemed to 
find her only comfort in his presence, but when she 
talked to him it was babbling talk of things and places 
he could not understand. All the village feared for the 
imminent tragedy in the great white house, and 
mourned the pathetic absence of the young husband, 
and the Young Doctor went his sorrowful way cursing 
that other ‘‘boy’’ who had wrought this final disaster 
on a girl’s life 

But when the Sick-A-Bed Lady’s hour of trial came 
and some one held the merciful cone of ether to her 
face, the Sick-A-Bed “Lady took one deep, heedless 
breath, then gave suddenly a great gasp, snatched the 
cone from her face, struggled up and stretched out her 
arms and cried, ‘* Boy—Boy!”’ 


DURN 


CHARD WASHBURN C: 
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the J. K. Littlefield Sunlight Comedy Company, it 
said, though his real name was Fred Duffee. There 
are only about seven shows a year that play this town, 
and about three are ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ companies, 
where all the fellers that sit in the front row bring 
meat to throw on the stage and make the bloodhounds 
forget about the girl they’re chasing. When a real 
singing and dancing show with a soubrette and come- 
dian comes along, almost all of the two hundred hands 
in this factory pack into the town hall. It’s better 
than a fire to break the monotony, though I’m getting 
too old to care much about the theatre. 

“I remember exactly how that show pulled off 
There weren’t much to it except Fred Duvey, and 
he came out and says how he was going to attempt to 
amuse the audience without any coarseness like was 





‘* He struck an attitude which he said correctly represented Fred Duffee defying adversity ’’ 


common in variety acts nowadays, and he sang a song 
about a farmer who had a telephone put in his house, 
till everybody was holding their sides for laughing, 
and tears was rolling down Dave Pierson’s cheeks, 
who’s sort of noted for a long-faced disposition, and 
then he danced a buck and wing with every click of his 
shoes so prompt and certain it made you hold your 
knees and jiggle ‘em, and after that he told some 
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The Young Doctor came running t er and s 
that her eyes were big and startled and s pw 
terror 
“Oh, Boy—Aoy she cried the Ether I 
ber everything—|—was—the Old Doctor's W 
The Young Doctor tried to replace the 
beat at him furiously with her hands, crying 
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[he Young Doctor's face was like chalk. His} 
shook under him 
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a tortured, gallant smile. 
‘‘Give me your little briarwood pipe 
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stories—not the kind of funny stories that slap you 
over the head, but sort of sly stories that had som 
the men with beards giggling like a bunch of stitching 
room sorters, and he went out with the people in ti 
audience laughing and clapping and slapping each ot! 
er’s knees and forgetting about the grocer’s bill 

‘**He was sure a comical cuss,’ says Arthur Ferri 
going out of the hall; ‘but, say, wasn’t the girl 
sang ‘‘The Hills of Old Vermont" sad and pretty, and 
sick and white?’ he says 

**You’re right,’ says Teddy Donavan, who knew 
everything about everybody in town, from their face 
to the number of their watch. ‘That's his wife!’ 

‘Well, before the actors had got back to the hotel the 
manager left town with the money, and whatever stuf 
It was just like the jokes you 
But you bet, I knew it weren't 


he could get together 
see in the funny papers 
no joke to the Durn Fool. 

‘‘He ¢ame into the factory next day after a job—came 
up to me as spry and chipper as 
a horsefly, with his wife behind 
quiet and slim, and her hands 
folded in front, kind of patient 
He was a sawed-off feller—too 
much of a fool to grow, as Peter 
Cross used to say—and fat, with 
red hair that looked like grass 
just after the lawn mower has 
been over it, except for the 
color, 

‘“**The boss sent me to you, 
Mr. Hands,’ he says. ‘Me and 
my wife want a job, for we've 
descended from the sublime ar 
tistic life in one night,’ he says, 
‘to the reality of sordid com- 
merce, and we’re more bust 
than the liquor laws,’ and with 
that he did a little breakdown 
on the wooden floor and struck 
in attitude which he said cor 
rectly represented Fred Duffee 
defying adversity with per- 
versity. It made all the hands, 
who'd stopped their work and 
were standing pop-eyed like 
they do, holler with laughing 
Then he reaches out and sort of 
pats her arm, and I could see 
his hands was shaky with the 
fear I'd turn him down. So I 
gave ’em a place—that’s thi 
way we get a lot of our labor— 
green and fresh as a head of 
lettuce, and there might have 
been something in the frail looks 
of the wife—a fear of the look 
of disappointment on a woman's 
face that gives a whole man 
scare worse than a six-shooter 

‘‘Duffee, the Durn Fool, never 
did nothing to earn more thar 
a dollar a day, and did so muc! 
talking and chin music and fool 
shines to stop the other hands 
at their work that it cost us 
about twelve dollars a week to 
have him in the room. That’s 
what the Boss said. But I says 
that he was just like one of 
them machines I was telling 
you about—different from the rest—comical and re 
freshing, and kept the men cheerful and lively and 
interested in the work, so he more than earned his 


money. 
‘*He was full of jim-cracks and funny little way d 
he could do a serious turn, too, sometimes during the 


noon hour, and the men used to get him to recite the 
old favorite called ‘The Face on the Barroom Floor 
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é weren't like it, and more’n 
€ poken of how he missed it since Fred 
ft ‘ I ind, I ‘ not to notice, but 
toward fall t i © she could stand t ork 
nd we kind alf realized she was sick; but Fred 
till kept on w his whistling ar mitations of 
Dutchmen and the I , and came do to the factory 
lone, and didnt eat ar noor eal, SOS to pay the 
ctor al Ke ti ii ol 
les of the D I e€ way y ight see into a 
vatch wl yack is pulled off it It was 
Sunday afte t after the first heavy frost, wh« 
the valley ar tl lls were all streaked and spotted 
ind laid wright as a bed quilt, and the 
va le vuuld see the crows hanging above 
green strip of pine woods on Maple Hill so they 
ked like flies swooping around in front of your nose 
Iv banking p the earth around the hoi for 
sit heavy, and my Annie was 
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ide pulling the kid 


he life had bumped him some since he landed i 


wn, but he was whistling all right. 


It's a fine day, Jim,’ he says. 


walk with me for a purpose,’ he says 
here was no retusing him 
‘7 


5 


Durn Fool telling me how he dreaded the winter, being 


poor, and expecting 


laugh clean across the pastures. 


\y 


- 





It weren't till we stopped to sit on the top rail of a 
fence, where you could look down and see the river 
widening out just above the factory, that I knew what 
he was after. I remember just as if it was now how I 
looked around at him. His face was all pulled down 
into lines, and his hands was plucking at his pants 
Why, it looked like a sort of a skin had dropped off him 

you'd never know it was him at all. 

‘“**Tim,’ he says, ‘I haven’t got no hard-luck story, 
but I’m just bound to tell somebody. I’m near crazy 
this time. I’ve laughed for near thirty years now, but 
part of it was a cussed sham, and now I’m up against 
the truth, and somehow I can't make any joke of it. It 
looks to you as if I never seen a sober thing, don’t it 
It looks to you as if all my mistakes, and so on, don’t 
give no worry to me, and as if being up against it 
and putting a girl like Grace up against it ain't 
anything to me. It looks to you as if seeing the 
olor fade out of her face, and she sticking like 
poultice and never a squeal, don’t mean nothing to a 
feller like me. And what good am I anyhow? What 





lo I amount to?’ 
‘Goon!’ says I. ‘You're all right 
““*All right?’ says he. ‘As what As a cussed 
jumping-jach a clown—everybody’s goat. That's 
what. And that’s all, I guess, I'll ever be—a low 
comedian on life’s stage,’ he says, and pulled his 


old felt hat down on his head. ‘Never amount to 
nothing.’ 

“ “What ails you, man?’ I says, jumping down and 
standing in front of him as he sat there on the top rail, 
ill kind of battered looking like a wet bird. ‘You've 
got an off day 


No, I ain’t,’ ! 


1e answers. ‘There’s a new misery 
come to me It was bad enough to take Grace away 
from her old man, but she came to me willing enough 
I guess I was a cheerful cuss, and she was brought up 


among stern people and didn’t know nothing about the., 


world except duty and sewing and such things. She 
knows it now,-all right! She’s been a house plant set 
out in cold weather, you bet! Poor little girl. And 


overcoats and things out of 
he newspapers and camphor, when along comes Fred 
Duffee with his little legs a moving. He weren't so fat 


Does every hair or 
uur head feel like a jews-harp? I want you to take < 
‘Wait till I get my 
oat,’ I says, and we went out the Dun’s Road, wit! 


he frost-hardened gravel crackling under us and the 


to have to eat snowballs with 
naple syrup on ‘em, I guess you could have heard his 


it of the door a-wiping his specs on a blue bandanr 


her old man is a forbidding feller—he set his hand 
against her when she came with me,’ he says. 

‘‘l was squirming then, like a teased angleworm—it 
was a great change from the laugh of the Durn Fool to 
that kind of spiel. It paid no dividends, neither. I'd 
rather hear rattlesnakes. 

‘***Oh, it’s been a cup of bitters,’ he says. ‘She never 
says nothing—never a squeak, and it’s got worse and 
worse. I’m justachump. That’s why I went into the 
show business, and I couldn’t seem to get along even 
it that, except before I married her. Don’t you sup 
pose she’s sorry she ever got into it, Jim? I've layed 
awake nights to wonder about it. But that ain't 
nothing—there’s more"’ 

‘**More?’ says 1. ‘What is it now—the cholera?’ 

‘**No,’ he says, never cracking a 
smile, ‘it’s being a father.’ 

‘*Great guns!’ says I, thinking of 
the pay he was getting and the stuffy 
little room they had up at Mrs. Rior- 
dan’s lodging house. 

It ain’t the being up against it, 
Jim—it ain’t only because I can’t take 
are of ‘em decent when the time 
comes,’ says he, ‘but it’s me being a 
father! How can I show a kid the 
way when I never found it myself? 
He’ll—I've always thought of its be 
ing a boy—he’ll grow up to find me 
what Iam, Jim,’ he says, ‘and I ain’t 
got no purpose in the world. I don’t 
know what they put me here for. And 
now they’re going to make me have a 
boy. It's awful; it’s too tough to be 
true 





thought of the wife. ‘That ain’t 
the way you talk to her, is it? says I, 
anxious, : 

‘**No, no,’ he says, waving his hand 
like you’d make a swipe at a fly in the 
air, ‘I daresn’t, she’s too happy.’ 

‘“*And you’re bust?’ I asks, being 
busted myself in those days. He grins 
some and looks at the places on his 
two knees, where what was under- 
neath showed through like two maps 
of Ireland. Then he jumped down 
ind we went home. 

‘*‘When we got to the house I turned 
and looked at him, and so help me, it 
seemed to me he looked just like the 
Durn Foolagain! ‘I hear Mellen, the 
undertaker, is doing such a poor busi 
ness that he has sent his son away 
to learn to be a doctor,’ he says. 

‘**Fred,’ says I, paying no atten- 
tion, ‘come to me—you know—when 
you need me,’ and I jumped the fence 
to be rid of him. 

“It was warm inside with the smell 
of cooking, and I felt lucky for it all, 
and for my little Michael with his 
arms as fat as sausages, and his sister 
with her hair braided neat as a new 
dollar. And I told it all to my Annie 

-there ain't nothing I don’t tell her, 
for it’s what a man owes to a good 
woman, the way I look at it. 

‘**The poor girl, the poor girl,’ says 
she, never thinking of the Durn Fooi 
at all, and catching at my sleeve. 
And nobody but that Riordan wo- 
man with her. I'll go to her, Jim. 
I'll go to her,’ she says. 

‘*And it come on to rain that after- 
noon, with the sting of the first touch 
of winter in the sleet, and it weren't 
till after dark that Annie comes in 
through the door. There was water 
dripping off her, and her bonnet was all askew with 
the wind, but she was fresh in the cheeks, and her 
mouth was in the curve that means something doing. 

‘“*Come into the kitchen, Jim, where I can get a bit 
of warmth and dry feet,’ says she. ‘They ain’t got 
nothing up there. “We've got to make it out for 'em 
somehow. But it’s her father she wants to see—her 
father, who shut his door to her. He lives down at Pot- 
lake, just below the Junction—he’s a farmer—well off 
too, I guess, and living alone since the other girl died. 
He don’t know where this girl is. But you've got to 
go down there to-morrow and bring him up here, Jim, 
-ven if they dock you at the factory.’ 

“That’s what she says, and I shied the job. ‘He 
won't listen to me,’ says 

“ ‘Don’t think it,’ says she. ‘There ain’t nobody in 
this world that don’t melt when you hold the malath in 
the right place. And if you don’t get him, you ain't 
the man I thought I married!’ 

‘“That’s how I came to go on that fool errand—why, I 
felt like six by nine all the way down on the train, and 
when I walks up the step I knew I weren’t no more a 
diplomat, as they say, than that skiving machine there, 

‘Great guns! you should have seen that old man. 
He was about six feet tall, for all the bend in his shoul- 
ders, and beard and hair about the color of granite, 
trimmed up just close enough so’s you could see the 
squareness of his jaw. I guess he never laughed. He 
was one of these old fellers that are so sure they're 
right. you are more than half sure you’re wrong—the 
kind of a man who looks well in baggy pants, and 
wears eyeglasses with black rims, And the house. 
There was a globe of the world in the parlor, and a 
painting of a woman with one of these red coral neck- 
pieces and pressed flowers framed and hanging on the 
wall, and a stuffed bird on top of a bookcase. I knew 
I'd walked into the wrong stall all right. 

‘**How can I serve you?’ says he, quiet and polite 
just like that, but with a voice like the side of a house. 
I never made even a pass at returning his lead, and my 
tongue felt so fat I couldn’t close my mouth. The 
(Continued on page 23) 
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FIUREERS OF 
eee DURT PLACES. 


The last of a series of articles on the work of the United States 
This article treats 
Minidoka project in Idaho and the Shoshone project in Wyoming 


Service in the arid West. 


By ARTHUR RUHL 





of the 





Site of the Highest Dam in the World, in 
the heart of Shoshone Canyon, Wyoming 


NCE upon a time there was a 
cub reporter on a paper in 
Chicago. It is not altogether 
fun being a cub reporter any- 

where, and in Chicago it is rather 
particularly difficult. Chicago is still 
a vast, clamorous, disordered place, 
where it is bothersome to find things, 
and you work very hard, in a fearful 
rush and hubbub, and get exceeding- 
ly tired, with a smoky taste in your 
throat, and soot ground into your 
hands and sprinkled all over your 
collar. This cub reporter was a very 
young man, and not at all a big or 
strong man, and he grew very tired 
indeed. Still he hung on, partly, 
perhaps, because he wasn’t working 
for his health, and had to, and duti- 
fully searched out, in the noise and 
smoke, the details of murders and 
smash-ups and political rows and 
things that quiet people like toread about. And one day, 
by way of reward, perhaps, his paper sent him out West 
to see what was happening in farming and irrigation. 

The cub reporter wandered for many days in strange 

and wonderful and often beautiful places, and finally he 
came to a plateau country in southern Idaho. It was 
a broad jo country, mountains on the horizon, a 
river flowing through the centre, with low canyons and 
waterfalls here and there, 
and covered over with sage- 
brush as far as one could see. - 
Even the level sage-brush 
lay along the four-thousand- 
foot contour line, and the 
air was clear, soft-smelling, 
yet with a sort of snap in 
it, something like an Indian 
summer morning. The cub 
reporter breathed the air 
and looked on the land, and 
it seemed good. 

There was a railroad sta- 
tion with a few pine shops 
and shacks behind it, mostly 
thrown together since the 
Reclamation engineers 
came. The site of the dam 
on which the engineers were 
working was on the river, 
only five or six miles away. 
The cub reporter got off at 
the station and rode over 
to see the work on the dam. 
He fell in with one of the 
Reclamation men, and they 
smoked and talked of many 
things, and finally wrapped 
themselves up in their 
blankets and slept out in 
the sage-brush under the 
stars. In the morning the 
cub reporter rose up out of 
his blanket and looked 
round on the country and 
at the mountains on the 
horizon, and filled his lungs 
full of the wonderful air— 
clear, soft, twanging a bit of 
the sage-brush. He tapped 
his chest with his fists 
thoughtfully, and then he 
looked down at his new 
friend. 

“Smith,” hesaid—though 
that doesn’t happen to be 
exactly the other man’s name—‘‘I’m not going to go 
any further. I’m not going back East. This is the 
place for me all right. I’m going to stay.” 





The Prominent Citizen stood on the platform at 
Minidoka as our train pulled in. He was a very young 
man, not at all a big man, and the knickers and puttees 
he wore made him appear even younger, but he looked 


This photograph was taken at low water. 
be 328 feet high above bedrock, and will store water sufficient to reclaim about 
the arid plateau on the north bank of the river. The dam is 75 miles east of Yellowstone Park 
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(not the Shoshone of Wyoming) are higher than Niagara 





THE GATEWAY IN THE ROCKS, THE SITE,OF THE SHOSHONE DAM 


very healthy, quite at ease, and exceedingly cheerful. 
He had the right to. He had come out to Idaho six 
months before with nothing to speak of but his clothes, 
and he now was a homesteader, Chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee to the visiting Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and editor of the only paper within a good 
many miles. There were handshakings and greetings 
as we shook out our shoulders and chased away the 
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THE FALLS OF SHOSHONE, ON THE SNAKE RIVER, IN SOUTHERN IDAHO 


On the level plateaus adjoining this Snake River canyon are the lands now opening up for settlement. Shoshone Falls 


190 feet 


stale breath of the Pullman with big breaths of morn- 
ing air, then our little procession of carry-alls trailed 
out across the sage-brush toward the dam site. The 
Prominent Citizen was so good as to sit beside me and 
talk as we rode along. Ahead of us, on the horizon, 
and behind us, were mountains, snow-capped, some of 
them; the rest was sage-brush, a gray carpet as far as 
our eyes could see; not the thin, leprous covering of an 


In Spring the canyon is a raging torrent. 


and the gorge itself is over 1,000 feet deep 





In Buffalo Bill's Country along the Sho- 
shone, sometimes called the Stinking Water 


alkali flat, but—and it makes all the 
difference in the world in judging 
the potentiality of a ‘'desert’’—a com- 
pact growth, rather more than bush, 
less than tree, eloquent enough to 
any one but a tenderfoot of what the 
land would do when it was cleared 
and water came. The Prominent 
Citizen surveyed it with lively eye. 

‘“‘There’s my claim—over there,”’ 
he pointed. Far off toward the hori- 
zon, a sort of dry goods box, the pine 
shack of the homesteader ‘showed 
against the gray brush. ‘‘Got the 
brush mostly all cleared—level her 
off and plow her up and we'll be 
ready for the water. I ride out and 
sleep there every night.’’ This was 
to‘‘proveup.’’ Pretty soon he hoped 
to bring his father out and they could 
work the farm together—that was 
why he had taken up the claim, 
mostly, to make a comfortable home away from the 
noise and dirt of the city where the old folks could 
come and stay. 

“It’s something to own a piece of land and a house 
on it,’’ said the Prominent Citizen, ‘‘where you know 
you can go, no matter what happens. It takes a big 
load off a man's mind.”’ 

We talked of the new town behind us, scarcely a year 
old, and the others spring- 
ing up along the line of the 
irrigation canals—one had 
laid out all its streets toward 
a central plaza— getting 
ready betimes to be another 
Washington; another, the 
second generation in mind, 
had its ‘‘boulevard’’ staked 
out among the lava stones 
along the river. Whocould 
tell what would come when 
the dam was done, the new 
railroad through, and a hun- 
dred or so thousand acres of 
the land we now were rid- 
ing over turned into farms! 
Jack-rabbits, big as fairly 
respectable kangaroos, 
hopped awkwardly into the 
brush as we jolted in upon 
them. The Prominent Citi- 
zen smiled, waved his hand 
over the land with a good- 
humored air of ownership. 
It still held for him its fron- 
tier lure and mystery. He 
pointed out the Sawtooths 
mere soiled snowbanks on 
the sky-line, the Black Pines 
over the other way; behind 
the northern horizon lay the 
Snake River Desert and the 
Lost River Mountains; to 
the west was Wild Horse 
Butte—a desolate country 
into which strayed horses 

ysteriously wandered as 
if something called them 
thither. 

“It’s better than chasing 
after fires and 
said the Prominent Citizen; 
‘“‘I got tired of that pink-tea 
atmosphere back there.”’ 

From what I had been 
told of reporting in Chicago, 
I had never looked upon it in the light of a pink tea, 
but I held my peace. The intoxication of the un- 
trodden places was on him. 

Then there was the paper. He had had a newsboy 
selling it on the station platform when we pulled in 
that morning, and you would never have suspected that 
the town from which it came was only a year old, or 
that this was only the second issue, and that the Prom- 


The dam will 
160,000 acres of 


suicides,”’ 
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18 
in Citizer i his side partner had w rke d early and 
lat ting that special number ready for our jaded 
ey« It was, I have said, a very young paper, but it 
ha if ye cuts and a complete story of the 
Minidoka Project on the first page; news of the neigh- 
borhood, at 1 column of paragraphs, ‘*Told in the 
Sag n the last; State news and ‘‘departments”’ in- 
side; four pages of advertisements, and several edito- 
rials, in at least one of which, pounding into the settlers 
the idea that all each man 
needed to do was ‘‘to put 
his shoulder to the wheel of 
progress and push, anasm1iie 
while he was pushil yne 
fancied one det i the fine 
Italian hand of the Promi- 
nent Citizer 

‘We had to scratch some 
to get it startet he 
laughed, it as soon as 
they found out we'd really 
give all right 
eve us out. 
Subs Thy, we've 
got them all the way from 
here to the i camps 
clear over in the mountains 





and down the river to Twin 
Falis. Ther a feanticadl 
business houses in the proj- 
ect now, and every one of 
them advertises, and there’s 
a thousand claims taken up 
and people coming in all the 
time. Of course, we're just 





getting started; we had to 
send clear to Salt Lake to 
get those cuts and had 
to get this number printed 
there, too, but we’ll have 
our own presses set up in 
another week.’ 

It isa wonderful thing to 
be young ina young coun- 
try—before the virgin 
bloom is gone from the 
land, when all the lifeless 
abstractions of the older 
civilization are still close 
and personal enough to be 
alive; when the coming of 
a railroad is as vital and real 
to a Man as fincing a spring 
in the desert, the building 
of houses and streets as 
virtuous a duty as providing 
food for one’s family; when its utter newness gives to 
the doing of the most ordinary thing something of the 
thrill of creation; when the social forms are still in 
solution, so to speak, so that every man seems as re- 
spectable as his neighbor, and every man’s work— 
because all the work must be done, and there are no 
more than enough to do it—equally worth while; when 
everything is ahead and nothing behind, and whatever 
comes seems never before to have been 

The Prominent Citizen looked away over the land- 
scape—to towers and chimney-pots, I dare say, streets 
and skys¢ rs yet unborn, and whistled dreamily 
between his teeth 

‘*It looks good to me,”’ said he. 











Trekking Through the Snake River Country 


That day, after leaving Minidoka, we jogged eighty 
miles by stage through the dusty sage-brush and saw 
what an irrigated country looks like when the water 
has come and ground is broken and every settler is 
trying to put himself even with the world, with his 
first crop. In other States we had seen damsand beau- 
tiful wildernesses, and even the finished product of ir- 
rigation—this was a State in the making. The project 
began a score of miles or so down the river from Min- 
idoka—one that private funds had started before the 
Government reclamation work really began. As long as 
daylight held—it was three o’clock the next morning 
when we trolled through the moonlight into Shoshone— 
theland opened up before us a vast checkerboard of green 
ind brownish griy—gray where the sage-brush had not 
been cleared away. a vivid green where the water had 
ome, and what had been ‘‘desert’’ early in May was 

w, the 20th of June, growing barley and wheat. Out 
of the horizon behind us, and into it again ahead, 
wound the serpentine length of the main canal, curv- 
ng downward, mile after mile, over what seemed a 
evel country, along the edge of a mysterious high-line. 
Everywhere over this gray and green checkerboard 
antlike men and horses were moving—plowing, drag- 
ging scrapers over the brush, putting up fences and 
10uses, guiding water from the main ditches on to 
thirsty fields. Some already had comfortable houses, 
farm machinery and droves of mules brought all the 
way from Missouri—well-equipped, chosen people these, 

their pioneering coolheadedly. Some had 


roing about their 
racks with boarded sides and canvas roofs, and 
yme were grubbing away at their sage-lrush. with 
arcely anyt ) fall back on but the covered wagon 
at had brought them, their scrubby horses tethered 
by The littl town where we were dined that 





nig! g. It was less than a year old, and 
they were asking $200 a front foot for lots on the main 
street. Everybody knew that such a price was absurd 
lt rather absurdly good-humored 





but then every ly fe 

and hopeful Ihe intoxication of strength and hope 

and achievement was in the air Fences bore signs 
This field was sage-brush on May 10.”’ Farming at 

this stage seemed a sort of game, a race, and the creation 

of this first crop had much of the fascination of sifting 

the sands of a river-bed for gold 


This great plateau of the Snake River basin extends 
entirely across the southern part of Idaho, from a five- 
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thousand-foot elevation on the east to somewhat less 
than two thousand feet at the Oregon line. It contains 
perhaps three million acres susceptible to irrigation, all 
of which in due time must show such scenes as these. 


Il. WYOMING—THE SHOSHONE PROJECT 


No one who has his share of what is known, in the 
somewhat vague physiology of the contemporary nov- 





SITE OF THE MINIDOKA DAM ON THE SNAKE RIVER 


Main canals fifty miles long, and over one hundred miles of laterals, will carry the water from this dam down the valley. The 
shacks of homesteaders now dot the sage-brush along the Snake, downstream from the dam, as far as one can see. 
to be auctioned off by the Government authorities on Nov. 14 and 21, in several of the townsites a few miles from this dam site 


elist, as ‘‘red’’ blood, can look with complete indiffer- 
ence upon a map of the State of Wyoming. If you 
should take all the plays and stories that have been 
written about life in the Far West, select from them 
an animated assortment of names and distribute these 
names over a rectangular piece of paper, you might 
produce a very fair imitation of this map of Wyo- 
ming. No reminders here of Old-Country towns, of 
men returned to dust these hundreds of years, of 
chimney-pots and city smoke; scarcely a name on 








A DAUGHTER OF THE SECOND GENERATION 


Superintending the preparation of the soil for its first wa- 
tering, in a field in the Twin Falls project, near Minidoka 


the map but has sprung from the soil, the very 
words are redolent of the smoke of camp-fires, of 
the pungent breath of the sage-brush, of men and 
horses and the open country. Big Horn and Wind 
River, Haystack and Rattlesnake Ranges, Dead In- 
dian Peak, Saddle Mountain, Ram’s Horn and Raw 
Hide Buttes, Bad Water and Poisun Creeks, Little 
Lightning, Sweetwater, and Medicine Bow; it is a 





sort of mental vacation merely to open the atlas and 
look at them. 

On a bench above the canyon of the Stinking Water 
—the Wyoming people call it Shoshone now, not caring 
for the translated Indian—across the divide from the 
Snake River country, is perched the town of Cody, 
This is where Buffalo Bill lives when he is not diverting 
the crowned heads of Europe or otherwise occupied. 
Mr. Cody built it, named it after himself, and he has 
erected a very superior ho- 
tel therein which he named 
after his daughter. You 
might almost say that the 
town would be his monu- 
ment were it not that Mr. 
Cody has already arranged 
for that. When he dies he 
is going to be buried on the 
top of the tallest peak in the 
neighborhood, and above 
his grave, so they say in 
Cody, he intends to have 
placed a marble buffalo 
with a far-blinking, electric 
eye. Every summer the 
Hon. Buffalo B. Cody re- 
turns to this his own coun- 
try, and he and his trusty 
side-partner, hair-triggered 
Dr. Paseli—-arbo runs the 
hotel while his chief is 
away—bury themselves in 
the mountains and hunt as 
in the old days. Those In- 
dians who still retain an 
aboriginal appreciation of 
the picturesque epithet call 
Mr. Cody ‘‘T he Last of the 
Great Scouts.’’ At least, 
that is what the State en- 
gineer said as we stood 
looking across Shoshone 
Canyon and wondering how 
high the water would come 
on the mountain-side oppo- 
site when the dam was built. 
The State engineer was a 
man of dry and _ subtle 
speech, full of strange 
knowledge. ‘‘What do they 
call Dr. Powell?’ I asked. 
‘‘Powell?”” The State en- 
gineer regarded the distant 
mountains thoughtfully. 
“They call him ‘Next To 
The Last,’ ’’ said he. Cody 
is a place full of life and cheer. They had a wild 
buffalo in Cody while we were there. I refer to his 
state of mind, not to the fact that he was unconfined. 
He was kept in a stable in a box-stall, and it was that 
which made him wild. He had been given away a 
number of times, very generously, but the recipients 
were never able to remove him. Once, I believe, he 
was hoisted in a wagon, tied down like Gulliver by the 
Liliputians, but he broke the ropes, and it was with 
great difficulty and peril that he was finally lassoed and 
towed back to the box-stall. When we were in Cody he 
was monarch of his barn, and a man fed him by climb- 
ing craftily up into the hayloft and dropping hay down 
through the ceiling. Last spring a couple of mounted 
robbers rode into Cody, held up the cashier in the bank 
directly across the street from Buffalo Bill’s hotel, shot 
and killed one man who fired at them, jumped on their 
ponies, and were up and away half an hour ahead of the 
posse that started after them—certainly an odd thing to 
happen in a town where the drug store windows are 
full of kodak films, and you can buy all the magazines 
as soon as they are out on the news stanas in the East. 





Town lots are 


The Superman in Buffalo Bill’s Town 


When the dam is built in Shoshone Canyon, a few 
miles up the river, and the one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand acres included in the project are ‘‘under’’ water, 
trains will run in oftener than once every other day, 
and Cody will become, I suppose, quite serious-minded. 
At present, however, its purely utilitarian activities are 
not so aggressively ‘dwelt on’ as to become oppressive 
to the casual visitor. We spent only one day and a 
night there, and as the day was passed in climbing 
round the dam site up Shoshone Canyon, and a good 
oat of the night at a dance given in our honor at 

uffalo Bill’s hotel, I was unable to circulate very ex- 
tensively among the local agriculturists. The only 
farmers, indeed, with whom I was able to discuss pros- 
pects were two very agreeable young women who had 
a ranch some fifteen miles out of Cody. They had 
been educated in the East, and when their father’s 
business made it appear likely that the family would 
live more or less permanently in the wilds of Wyoming, 
these young ladies, instead of becoming analytical 
about giving up the “‘larger life’’ and wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air, as they would have done 
if they had been the heroines of a modern magazine 
story, went forthwith to an agricultural college where 
they learned all the latest and approved methods of 
farming. Thus equipped, they were successfully oper- 
ating their ranch, as near as one -could gather from 
their cheerful talk about alfalfa crops, grain yields, 
irrigation canals, and what not, and at the same time 
enjoying a freedom and independence which made the 
life of the average super-mannish urban fémale look 
like penal servitude. When election time comes 
round, these two sisters drive into Cody and vote— 
last fall they thus contributed to Mr. Roosevelt's tidal 
wave—and when the dances are given at the hotel in 
Cody, as they are, I believe, once a week during the 
‘*season,”’ instead of being compelled to wait on the 
pleasure of more or less egoistic and odious Man, they 
only have to hitch up the buckboard and drive into 
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town—where they are treated not only with the great- 
est deference, but are breathlessly admired and sought 
after by every unattached male in the town. 

The Shoshone dam, the building of which is watched 
with such interest by all Cody and the country round, 
will wall up the canyon at a point a few miles above the 
town where the sheer granite walls narrow toa gorge 
across the bottom of which one could easily toss a stone. 
Not far from the dam site is that deadly place of escap- 
ing gases, strewed with the bones of birds and animals, 
where Mr. Seton-Thompsen-Thompson’s sentimental 
grizzly committed suicide—yaseous vents such as this 
gave the river its name of Stinking Water—and the 
neighboring land is honeycombed with extinct geysers, 
across some of which, as your wagon rolls over the 
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sage-brush, the hollow ground resounds like a wooden 


bridge. The site was chosen at a point where the 


granite thrusts upward through the sandstone, red 
rock, and shale, and, leaning in upon this solid wall, 
the dam will be raised—24o0 feet above the present 
river bed, 328 feet above bed-rock—the highest dam in 
the world. The canyon will become a deep mountain 
lake, the waters of which will be conveyed to the dry 
plateaus below in two canals, one following the high 
line down to the upper valley lands, the other diverg- 
ing from the river sixteen miles downstream. 


[VOTE.—This will be the last of the present series 
of articles on the work of the United States Reclamation 
Service in the Far West: Several States—Washington, 
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Oregon, Montana, the Dakotas—have not even beet 
glanced at Projects are under way in all these Stat 
similar to those already described. Among t 
The North Platte, which will include the longest irr 
tion canal system in the United States, covering 
300,000 acres in western Nebraska and eastern W 
ming ; the Boise-Payette, in western Idaho, 305,000 a 
the Klamath, in southern Oregon and northern Cal 
nia, 250,000 acres; the Hondo River in New Mex 
about 10,000 acres; the Belle Fourche, 90,000 act n 
South Dakota; the Fort Buford, 60,000 acres, in Mon 
tana and North Dakota; the Malheur, 110,000 acres 
in southeastern Oregon; the Huntley, 35,000 acres, in 
southern Montana; the Interstate, 200,000 acres, i! 
Colorado and western Nebraska along the Platte. ] 


BUYING FOOTBALL VICTORIES 


A description of the unacademic and demoralizing methods which are being employed by the athletic directors, 
coaches, students, alumni, and friends of the six largest Middle-West universities in their mad chase for victory 








COACH GEORGE HUFF 


Of Illinois, whose ethics were changed 


By EDWARD S. JORDAN 


by defeat for victory 





COACH WALTER MACCORNACK 


Of Northwestern, who gets a $500 bonus 




















MANAGER FRANK O. SMITH 
Of Northwestern, who has followed athletic methods 





The Universities of Chicago, Illinois and Northwestern 











DEAN T,. A, CLARK 


Of Illinois, who knows a grafter when 
he sees one 








that he knows are wrong 





The evils of football mainly centre around the use of money 
as an aid to winning. When money is used, no matter how subtly, 
it takes its rank among the game agencies of demoralization, It 
is necessary that no football man should be allowed to receive 
money, from any source, in consideration of his playing. This 
excludes him from scholarships, from receiving gifis from alumni 
or citizens, from occupying sinecure positions provided by i d 
friends, from any of the hundred opportunities of attending college 
without paying the cost, 

—David Starr Jordan, in ‘‘Collier’s,’’ Déc. 10, 1904, 














HE most important task of a university is the 

making of good citizens. Any phase of univer- 

sity endeavor that is inimical to this aim, and 

contributes in any degree to its defeat, is foreign 
to college ideals and a danger to the State. Any pur- 
suit that jeopardizes the character or endangers the 
best moral development of the college man has no 
place in college life. 

In no section of America to-day is this attitude more 
necessary than in the colleges of the Middle West. Here 
boys from localities that are virtually pioneer in their 
nature are being educated to perform useful work in 
life. They have few traditions behind them, no gen- 
erations of character cultivation, and thousands of them 
are dependent upon themselves for their education. 
They go to college uncultured, crude, and in a plastic 
moral state, and leave with characters virtually formed 
through college associations, influences, and conditions. 
It is apparent that the responsibility of a Western col- 
lege is manifold, and the duty of encouraging the devel- 
opment of decent citizens paramount. 

Thousands of Western boys, with serious ambition, 
enter college every year, unsolicited by the colleges, 
and unknown to the world. These men constitute the 
future talent of the State. With them enter scores of 
athletes, upon the solicitation of the universities, and 
for participation in athletics alone. These men would 
make a flabby backbone for a State. Faculty men in 
every college tell me that ‘‘in their college’’ this evil, 
for it is a dangerous evil, does not exist. They are either 
blind, fearful for their positions, or deceive themselves 
pitifully. Coaches and managers have told me that 
the greatest evil in colleges to-day is the prostitution 
of academic ideals in the pursuit of athletic prestige. 

Coach George Huff, of the University of Illinois, one 
of the oldest and best coaches in the West, told me 
that there are ‘‘more liars and hypocrites than ama- 
teurs made through the efforts of colleges to keep 
within the boundaries of the Conference rules.’’ He 
added that he had seen but few college athletes of 
any ability who were willing to study, and do honest 
work to sustain themselves in college after a position 
on the team had been assured, and he asserted further 
that victory in the West to-day depended upon the 
ability of the colleges to sustain men by devious means. 
Coach Walter MacCornack and Manager Frank O. 
Smith, of the Northwestern team, both agree in the 
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assertion that ‘“‘the campaign for men carried on by 
the friends of universities has made a grafter of every 
athlete of ability in the West.’’ If these statements are 
well based—and one would suppose them to be, coming 
from men directly interested in the campaign for men— 
then faculties would prove their honesty by ‘“‘sitting 
up and taking notice,’’ putting up the bars against 
what even coaches call ‘‘grafters,’’ and fulfilling their 
duty to the commonwealth. 

The conviction that these statements are only too 
true will follow a comprehension of the methods that 
have been used to get the best athletes in the West 
into universities. In this campaign no university in 
the Intercollegiate Conference has been without taint. 
In this article I will treat most particularly of condi- 
tions at the Universities of Chicago and Illinois and at 
Northwestern. 

Western educators who have helplessly watched this 
campaign place the University of Chicago 
first among the violators of the trust which 
rests upon all universities for the conser- 
vation of academic ideals. Chicago denies 
her guilt, and President Harper in his last 
report said that ‘‘the university from its 
first inception had set itself firmly against 
the incoming of these evils.’’ Neverthe- 
less, the University of Chicago possesses 
and makes use of larger official resources 
for the maintenance of athletes than any 
other university in the West. To ath- 
letes sought after in the annual bidding 
contest between friends of the rival col- 
leges the resources of Chicago appear 
most seductive. 

In devoting those funds, endowed for 
‘‘needy students,’’ to the maintenance of 
athletes and in providing for a remission 
of tuition for athletic qualifications alone 
Chicago commits an offence which no other 
university would dare testify to. The man- 
ner in which she has found it possible to 
believe herself without guile while still 
maintaining a ‘“‘legitimatized sinecure’’ 
can be briefly stated. The University of 
Chicago is a monument to Standard Oil. 
Millions from the rebate-bulging 
coffers of John D. Rockefeller 
have contributed to the building 
of a great institution within one 
short decade. Millions have per- 
fected her equipment, elaborated 
her buildings, and met her dn- 
nual deficit. A legitimate fund 
of $80,000 is held in trust by the 
university for devotion to the aid 
of ‘‘needy students.’’ Many are 
given scholarships, fellowships 
and a remission of tuition for 
student service. It is through 





I believe that the growing tendency among college students 
to demand athletic directors and coaches to openly solicit the 
attendance of football experts, has in line a dangerous tendency, 
which, if allowed to run, can not but im time undermine the 
highest integrities and the fundamental purposes of a true 
American University. 

Statement made by Coach A. A. Stagg after reading this article. 





































PROF, AMOS ALONZO STAGG 


Of Chicago, a coach backed by a 
Student service fund”’ 


the instrumentality of this ‘‘student service’’ that Chi- 
cago has found it possible to ‘“‘check’’ the bids of the 
scrambling colleges. Over one hundred persons are 
employed as messengers, library attendants, monitors, 
telephone operators and ground marshals, and in re- 
turn for three hours’ service daily full tuition is 
remitted. In some instances no work is 
required of athletes, and in others the ath- 
letes really do little in return for the re- 
mitted fees. In the information office of 
the university alone thirty-nine men do 
service on the relay plan. 

Walter Eckersall, the Chicago 
quarter and All-American end, is 
simply an ‘‘athletic ward’’ of the 
University of Chicago, retained 
under her system of official 
‘‘maintenance’’ as a factor in 
building her athletic prestige. 
Michigan made a bid for the 
player before he left the high 
school. N. W. MacChesney, a 
Chicago man, offered him his en- 
tire éxpenses if he would go to Michi- 
gan. Chicago, however, secured him. 
Although short three of the minimum 
number of required credits for the admis- 
sion of the most poorly prepared fresh- 
man, Eckersall entered Chicago, and re- 
ceived free tuition during his entire 
course, with no return except in kicking 
and tackling ability. He has demanded 
nothing. Chicago has provided for his 
retention and that is enough. 

Eckersall has twice been disqualified 
by the Chicago faculty for poor academic 
work, but never during the football sea- 
son. His studies are always ‘“‘made up”’ 
at that time. It is immaterial and ex 
traneous from the present real athletic 
issue that Eckersall is charged with pro- 
fessionalism. But it is something that a 
university is bartering her gold-fed aca- 
demic prestige for a muscular leg, aad us- 
ing tunds endowed for needy students to 
offset the bids of rivals of equal cuipabil 
ity. That is the meat of the athletic issue. 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL 


Where we have no agent, 
we make a Special $1% Offer 


(Kast of Nevada) 


To acquaint you with 


9 Dairy 
Jones’ ram Sausage 
we will send you, upon receipt of 
$1.00, 5 lbs. of our famous “Little 
Pig’ sausage, express prepaid, and 
with the privilege of having your 
money back if you are not satisfied. 
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This is a special offer—the $1.00 barely 
pays for the sausage, the packing and the 
express charges. 

Jones’ Dairy Farm Sausage is entirely 


home-made from the choicest selections of | 
home-raised little pig pork. It is absolute { 
7 y pure and unadulterated, and is madein }j 

= \ the good old-fashioned way. It makes a 
erat breakfast that will bring back to many the ff 
Ee | ife of years ago on the farm, and will dis- S 
pel the idea of those who have long since fi} 








thought that the delicate flavor of the old- 
time sausages and buckwheat cakes was 
due to childhood’s appetite. 





Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Mr. George W. 
Perkins, Mr. John . Gates, Mr. H. N. 
Higginbotham, and many others. 








The Peerless Seasoning. 

The housewife who knows the delicious- 
ness of a well-cook late of Cold Meats, 
has a revelation in store in 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. It gives un- 
usual relish to Cold Roast Beef, Mutton, 

mb, or Beef Tongue, Baked Beans, Mac- 
aroni and Cheese, Chops, Salads, etc, | 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 


Send you de write for booklet to-day 










Jones’ Dairy Farm, Box 612, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Pure Country Food Products 





} Among our regular customers are: — 
| 
i] 
| 
| 




















A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory any 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that there 
is no better stove or range made, and we save you 
from $5 to $40 on every purchase, because we 


















save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ prof- 
‘ its. We’re manufacturers, not “mail-order dealers;”’ 
we own and operate one of the largest and best 







equipped stove factories in the world; we guarantee 
the high quality of our product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 176 





















WE 
Ee Examine r complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note th quality and low price and save from 20% to 
PAY 40¢. All Kalamazovs are shipped Freight Prepaid, biacked, polished and ready for use. All our cook stoves 
THE and ranges are equipped with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
FPREIGHT We probably can refer you to pleased customers im your own neighborhud. 
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( H&S. 
SOUND BOX 


For Disc Talking Machines 





You cannot appreciate 
what is recorded on 

a Disc Record until 
The great thing about Wright’s 


Health Underwear is that it keeps the you hear it repro- 


body in perfectheaith. Ordinary un- : 3 
derwear is tightly woven, does not duced with an H. 


3 i y th “ | + x 
~< ~tnaeiaeaay on and is not heal & §S. Sound Box. 


WRIGHT’S | Car, Lan, Britian 
HEALTH atural Tone 
UNDERWEAR PRICE $5.00 


Made in Three Styles: 
is the only underwear made on the wonderful 


. . . hom " No. 100 for Victor Tapering Arm Machines. 
— a Beonen the ame See ae No. 200 for Talkaphones, old style Dise Grapho- 
tion evaporates perspiration, maintains an : phones, and all straight Arm Machines. 
even temperature next the skin, and keeps No. 300 for Zonophone Tapering Arm Machines. 
the body dry, sweet, warm and Healthy. 
Although so much better, dealers sell 
Wright's for no more than the common kinds 
of underwear. Ask for it. Write for our 
booklet—it’s FREE 
WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 







Apply to your dealer, if he does not keep 
them order direct. 


Order by Number 


HAWTHORNE & SHEBLE MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, Philadelphia, Pa. ia 














Society Emblems 


Class Medals 
Pins Badges 


Catalogue of Latest Designs Free 























Na We manufacture and sell direct to you all kinds 
of cl pins, society emblems, medals and badges. We | , 
have every mode cility for getting up special designs of every 
lescription. Tell us what you want, and if it is not in our catalogue 





we will submit a special design which will be free to you. We em- 
ploy no salesmen: we sel! direct to the consumer, thus you.save all 
middiemen’s profits. Let us send you our beautiful catalogue which 
we know will please you. Write to-day. 


C. K. GROUSE & CO., Dept. 380B, Rochester, N. Y. 


ag cc I< Send for our > 

MUSIC LESSONS 2: FREE| PATEN T 
It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Piaro, 

Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write American 
School of Music, 901 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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that PROTECT 
72-p. Book Mailed Free. 
Established 1869. 


R.8.&A B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 














FOOTBALL 


( Continued from page 19) 


BUYING VICTORIES 











Leo Detray, the Chicago half-back, entered college before graduating from 
the Chicago North Division High School. His father had charge of the nego- 
tiations with the coaches and managers. Detray was offered his room, board, 
tuition, and full support for himself and a companion, if he would consent to 
play at a California college. The coach traveled three thousand miles to 
Chicago to close the deal. Detray refused the offer and expressed a desire to 
enter Northwestern. Coach MacCornack and Manager Smith of that college 
heard the proposals of his father. He asked free board, tuition, books, and 
transportation on the railroad for the boy. Manager Smith tried to induce 
Northwestern’s alumni to meet the demands, and promised to apply for a 
scholarship for the player. He failed, and Detray entered Chicago after a 
‘‘rushing’’ that his father describes as ‘‘fierce.’’ Theatre tickets, dinner parties, 
and complimentary tickets to Chicago athletic contests were all employed to 
turn the boy’s attention to Chicago. He is now one of the stars of the team, 
a clean chap, and the son of a father who is willing to profit by the a 
of coaches for material. Neither father nor son can be held guilty of any 
offence, for such is their honest interpretation of the real aims of colleges. 

According to the common gossip among Western football men, Walter 
Steffen, another Chicago man, was offered room and board and tuition by 
Princeton. Lafayette, it is said, agreed to pay all his expenses, and Northwest- 
ern wished to furnish a job. Manager Kilpatrick of Wisconsin took the boy to 
Madison and tried to induce him to remain for the season. The faculty denied 
him admission, and he was returned to his high school in Chicago. In the 
spring of this year, his school coach, Charles Daly, a Northwestern enthusiast, 
approached Steffen and asked him to go there. He answered: ‘You fellows 
can’t get me at Northwestern, and they can’t get me at Wisconsin. You 
haven’t got the money, I am going to Chicago. I tell you they won’t get me 
there for what they gave Detray. I know what he got.’’ Steffen also told Daly 
that Coach Stagg had seen him and had agreed to ‘‘give him Kennedy’s end 
and a position which would relieve him from paying tuition.’’ Steffen said this 
was not enough to suit him, that he had objected, and that he then received a 
letter from W. Scott Bond, a Chicago real estate man, who finally induced him 
to go to Chicago. Steffen entered this fall. The principals of several pre- 
paratory schools have stated that students of their schools have entered the 
University of Chicago under their protest. Dean Miller, who has charge of 
the admission of students at the University, denies this imputation. One of 
these athletes in question received a position in the student service, but accord- 
ing to Registrar Goodspeed ‘‘did not know enough to be a messenger.”’ 

Dark and devious are the ways into which dignified universities are led in 
the race for victory. In the pursuit of one of the Chicago players, on the charge 
of professionaiism, the University of Illinois was dragged into a pugilist’s feud, 
born of a victory scored by this Chicago player over *‘Buck’’ Montgomery, the 
champion ring fighter of the stockyards district. Montgomery, upon the re- 
quest of the authorities of the University of Illinois, made an affidavit stating 
that the Chicago player received money as a reward for the fight, which, it 
true, would class him as a prize-fighter and make him ineligible under college 
rules. Montgomery afterward gave a dinner to some friends and boasted that 
it was paid for with the money given him for the affidavit. Professor Barton, 
of the Illinois Athletic Board, told me that he wished ‘‘to mull over the case.”’ 
He dislikes to speak of it. It is reasonably certain that Illinois paid well for the 
affidavit, and Chicago went to great expense to cover up the record of her man. 

It is common for athletes to boast of the offers of rival universities, and 
there are many who claim to have been offered aid by Chicago men, This is 
born of the scramble for men, and of the conceit of gridiron gladiators. Frank 
Bell, city passenger agent for the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, 
has been charged by athletes with offering money openly. Borg, the Nebraska 
centre, who was for two days a candidate for the Chicago team last fall, claims 
to have been offered $600 by Bell for his services at Chicago. Borg declares 
further that he accepted and turned out for practice. He was then approached 
by Coach Booth of Nebraska, who demanded that he return to Lincoln. He 
had been ‘‘taken care of’’ by the Nebraska alumni during the summer, and was 
therefore forced to return. Bell denies that he offered Borg money, but admits 
that he agreed to get him a job. A job held by an athlete admits of little ser- 
vice. He is too busy to work and play too, let alone study. Nebraska men, 
who hate Bell because he tried to ‘‘lift’’ Borg, charge him with having paid 
Charles W. Ervin, a former Chicago player. 

Tom Kelley of Duquoin, Illinois, who will be one of the promising candi- 
dates for the Chicago track team next spring, was sought after by Illinois and 
Chicago. Coach Stagg has told me that he agreed to aid Kelley in getting 
work when he entered this fall. H. E. Kimmel, an Illinois alumnus, writing 
to Coach Huff concerning this man, said: 

‘He intends to go somewhere to school this winter, and the school that makes him 
the best proposition is the one he will attend, for he has no money. He told me that 
Chicago and Wisconsin have made him offers, but he has none from Champaign. If 

you remember, he is a big husky lad and would later be a good football man—besides 
his possibilities in track. If you want him, it would be well to correspond with him 
before long.”’ 

That athletes themselves write to coaches asking aid is verified by the fol- 
lowing letter written by a baseball man: 

“Mr. George R. Huff, Champaign, Illinois: “‘Hoopgston, J/dinois 

“Deak Str—It has been a number of days since I received your letter, and have 
been so busy that I haven’t taken the time to answer. I am truly glad to know that 
you would like to have me with your team, and will gladly come and help you all [ 
can if the money matters are suitable. I am not wealthy by any means. If you think 
1 am worthy of a salary, you can let me know what you are willing to pay per month, I 
averaged fifty dollars a month last year, and the same team wants me again this year. 
I haven't signed with them yet. I am going where the most money is, and the best 
training [ can get. I have had several offers, but haven't accepted any of them. 

‘Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, yours very truly, 

“Epp Snow, Woodland, lilinois.” 

Lightbody, the Chicago runner, made two trips to New Haven last winter 
under Yale influence, and Michigan men declare that he has asked Michigan’s 
terms of Manager Baird. 

Northwestern had a baseball pitcher, Lee Stillman, in 1903. In the spring of 
1904 he entered Chicago. When later asked by the captain of the Northwestern 
team why he did not return to Northwestern, Stillman answered, rubbing his 
fingers together: ‘‘You know what I am after. _ It’s the mazume.”’ 

Professor Stagg, who is perhaps as clean and conscientious a man as ever 
conducted the athletic interests of a college, had, prior to 1go1, refused to solicit 
football players for the University of Chicago. At the close of the football sea- 
son of that year Chicago saw her adversaries gaining in the prestige of victory. 
Stagg was told that he must go out and find better players; he must solicit 
them. Professor Stagg denies yielding to this mad cry for victory, but he does 
admit that he changed his views and thereafter cheerfully urged the University 
of Chicago upon preparatory students of athletic prominence. 

The cold facts of defeat and diminishing gate receipts are the handmaidens 
of collegiate conscience. Victory is the evil genius. The arrival at the bottom 
of the scoring column will do more to lead a sensible college to decency, if 
resources are lacking, than eons of preaching. Illinois has a university that 
has been whipped ‘‘broke’’ and has found her conscience. To-day she is par- 
tially purged and is fighting on. Stars have been professionals in Illinois base- 
ball in the past, for that is her strong forte, but in football she found that 
victory depended upon a system of underground graft. Last spring she dis- 
missed Pfeffer, Byers, Cooke, Warner, Opfergelt, and Dickey, baseball men, and 
played the championship game with just one ‘‘old man.’’ Two men, both 
pitchers, were dismissed on the night before this contest with Michigan. It 
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LOVE IS THE REAL SANTA CLAUS 


It is our love for our dear ones that makes Christmas a truly Happy Season, and 
that brings to one and all the joys of a Christmas remembrance. 


The Loftis System at Christmas Time 


is a great and Timely Convenience to thousands, as it enables persons in all circumstances to make beautiful and appropriate Christmas Gifts, 

Everyone at Christmas time is anxious to give their loved ones handsome Christmas Presents, but it is not always convenient. THE LOFTIS 
SYSTEM of Credit MEANS CONVENIENCE. That is the only way in which it differs from a cash transaction. There is no delay, no security. 
no publicity. It simply means a matter of confidence and conveniervé to honorable people. 


W 44 whether you are moderate salaried employee or a wealthy employer. The Loftis System 
You are elcome to Credit makes any honest person's credit good by adjusting terms to meet theirearnings or income. Do 
not think that you must give a cheap, ordinary present because you can only spare a few Dollars just now. With five or ten Dollars for a first payment you 
can give a beautiful Diamond which will last forever, enhance in value and continually bring pleasant thoughts of the giver's generosity. 


. is resplendent with thousands of beautiful Jewelry suggestions for Xmas 
Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue Gifts. Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches and Earrings, Chatelaine Watches, 
Silverware, etc., for Wife, Sweetheart, Sister or Mother. Sparkling Diamond Studs, Scarf Pins and Cuff Buttons, Watches, Match Safes, Fobs, 


etc., for Husband, Father or Brother. With its aid you can select in the privacy of your own home, suitable Gifts for all, both old and young. 
May we not have the pleasure of sending you a copy ? 


; W ; In competition with the entire world (both the United States and foreign countries) 

True Merit ins! at the St. Louis World's Fair our Goods, Prices, Methods and Terms won 
the Gold Medal. The highest award. No stronger endorsement of THE LOFTIS SYSTEM could be given. 

This together with the fact that we are the largest and oldest established Jewelry House in the United States, and 

that we refer you to any bank anywhere or any commercial agency as to our reliability and standing should interest you 


in our liberal offer to send you our Handsome Christmas Catalogue and .to extend to you our most liberal terms as an 
aid to you in making Christmas a truly Happy season. Write to-day for our Christmas Catalogue. 
; ; Let us suggest that you do your Christ- 
Do Your Christmas Shopping Now. vo. %s ret i nconveniently aod 
leisurely in the privacy of yourown home. Select from our Handsome Catalogue the articles you desire and we will send them 
to you for examination and approval. If satisfactory retain them, paying one-fifth the cost and the balance in eight equal monthly payineats, if not 
return tous. We take all risks and pay all express charges. Now is the time to secure the choice selections and have ample time to inspect the goods, 
Allorders filled promptly.” Write to-day for our Christmas Catalogue. panaie ee 
There is no better investment than a Diamond, they have increasd in value more than twenty per cent during the past twelve months 
and Diamond experts predict an even greater increase during the coning year. Write today for Our Christmas Catafog. 


| DIAMOND CUTTERS 
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FOOTBALL VICTORIES 


(Continued from page 20) 


BUYING 











was the most honest sacrifice ever made in the history of Western athletics. 
After that we are inclined to believe her in earnest. 

Cvach Huff of Illinois never had to win at football. Still, to gain victory he 
says that he has ‘‘gone out’’ after many men. To-day his ethics are changed— 
changed by defeat. Huff said: ‘‘I have always been after the material, and I 
got it here in the best way I could on meagre resources. I am tired of it now. 
I never saw a good athlete yet who really wanted to work, and I never yet got 
one a job that did his work. There are few exceptions to this rule.’’ 

In this attitude of confession and resolution—which I am certain is earnest 
—Coach Huff has the support of one man, the most important man in any col- 
leg@—the man who admits students. Dean T. A. Clark, of the Undergraduate 
Sch@ol, is one of the most potent forces in Western athletics to-day, but he does 
not know it. He knows a grafter when he sees one, and few have gotten into 
Illinois. - 

It has remained for the modernized old Methodist university, Northwest- 
ern, to attempt to purchase victory with money. Her athletic association openly 
and frankly offered $500 for two years to Coach MacCornack, aside from his 
stipulated salary, with the distinct understanding that he was to be paid this 
bonus for each ‘‘successful season.’’ Here is an incentive to the manufacture 
of victory. This coach frankly admits that ‘‘success is what the universities 
want. In the West to-day that depends upon underground methods, many 
secret resources and faculty ignorance.’’ He further asserts, ‘‘Every high- 
school athlete in the West has become a grafter.’’ 

These are the practices common to the code of the brawn-building con- 
servators of the talent of the State. Some of them are brazenly open and some 
of them are dark and devious. All deceive, are masked with a profession of 
academic aims, breed hypocrisy, and formulate a clean-cut lie. And who pays 
the price and who tells the lie? Not the men who are hired to formulate it. 
It is the lie of the universities, and the price is the contamination of the talent 
of the State. 
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old man was so different from Fred Duffee you'd hardly know they were 
two men. 

“I’ve come to get you to go to pen daughter Grace,’ says I, like a fool. 
‘She wants to see you.’ That burned the fuse down to the powder all right. 
The old man grabs the arms of his chair with his hands till you could hear 
the wood crack, and he just looked at me till he was pop-eyed and red like a 
feller with the sunstroke. 

“I’ve got no daughter Grace, 
me,’ he says, precise and frozen. 


A miserable play actor has took her from 
‘I won't listen to you—you hireling,’ he says, 
and in a minute more he was up on his feet walking this way and that, and 
turning back at the corners like a polar bear in a case at the circus. ‘Téll me 
théey’re starving,’ he busts out again, ‘or perhaps he’s left her. That's what 
you come for; but I guess I know my duty, and I’ve done it when I séen it. 
There ain’t no wrong done but what she’s done. Who are you? Mr. Hands? 
Well, Mr. Hands, let me tell you I won't go back with you, not on this noon’s 
train or this night’s train or any train from now to eternity. The Lord gave 
me light on this matter, and you can’t change me. I’m sorry for her suffer- 
ing and her loneliness. She’s had it. So have I. I’m a lonely mam, Mr. 
Hands, but I ain’t going to do any different from what I’ve done. There 
ain't any more to say, is they?’ he says, stopping with his hands all in two 
knots and shaking. 

‘***Just one, I guess,’ I says, thinking I’d be out on the next strike. 
going to be a grandfather in a day or two, if you ain’t already.’ 

“The old cuss looked at me with his mouth falling open and a kind of a 
scare in his eyes, A couple of times he made a pass at saying something, and 
then he sat down in his armchair, and his head kind of shook around to where 
he could look out the window down the stretch of white road with the elm 
trees lined up along the sides. It was near five minutes that he paid no more 
attention to me than the chair I was sitting in. And then by and by he crawls 
up kind of feeble, and walks over to the table and opens up a big book with 
a mirror in the cover—a photograph album, I guess—and commences turning 
over the pictures. He stops once for a long while, and goes on turning the 
pages and stops again, and kept a-setting the black-rimmed eyeglasses back 
on the red mark on his nose. Then he looks up at me and walks across the 
room, ‘I’m getting a little mite stiff these days, Mr. Hands—just help me 
with this overcoat. I’m going back with you,’ he says. It was just like some 
trees that won't blow down unless the wind is just right, and then up they 
come, roots and all. 

‘‘So, as I was telling you, we went up on the three o’clock train, and it 
was near sunset when we climbed up by the factory to Mrs. Riordan’s house. 
The old man had never cracked a smile or said a word all the way. 

‘‘My Annie was in the window, and seen us coming up over the hill, and 
she comes out, and the smile she give me should have had a gold medal sure. 
So she and the old cuss went in, and I sort of realized that a heap had hap- 
pened since I left town, and that it was all over but the shouting, and I ain't a 
great hand to mix up in no way with it. I just sat on a stone across the way 
with this very pipe I’ve got here in my hand now. 

‘‘After a while Fred and the old man come out of the door—the old cuss 
a-wiping his specs on a blue bandanna and running his hand up through the 
places where the hair grew thickest. ‘The finest I ever see,’ he says, sitting 
down on the doorstep slow and careful. 

‘For a bit the two of ‘em sat there, and it was still and quiet through the 
valley, with the town down below, and smoke coming out of the chimneys 
where folks was getting dinner. Then Fred leaned over and says something 
to the old man—just to try his hand on him, I guess—I couldn’t hear what it 
was. The old feller—he give a shout that banged up against the hills and 
about cracked his old face with laughing, it had been set sour so long, and 
a-shaking himself and rubbing his knees. All of a sudden he sobered down, and 
he turned around and looked at Fred, ‘Never mind,’ says he, ‘I was right— 
you're the durndest fool I ever seen.’ 

“T was thinking about it when Annie came out—what the old man said. 
‘What use is there in sucha feller?’ says I to myself, just the way you hear folks 
ask what's the use of the mosquitoes, and then I remember how he kept us 
cheerful in the oop * «nd how he'd limbered up the old codger when you'd 
sworn you couldn’t pull a laugh out of him with a derrick. 

“*T kind of like the Durn Fool,’ says I to Annie. ‘He's a cheerful, good- 
natured feller.’ 

“She kind of looked at me funny. ‘The girl loves him,’ she says, ‘and 
she ought to know. He ain’t no durn fool to her!’ "’ 
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Burnett's Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food and drink. Insist on having Burnett's.—Adv, 





The Nursery’s Friend 
is Borden’s Exgle Brand Cond Milk. Scientificall pared as an infant food it is the nearest approach 
to Mother's Milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, New York.—Adv. 














Chimney 
Economy 


My Index explains all these 
things fully and interestingly ; 
tells how to care for lamps. 
It’s free—let me send it to you. 

I sell half the lamp-chimneys 
sold; if people knew the differ- 
ence between good and _ bad 
chimneys (there are no middling 
ones) I would sell all. 

Durability, clear, transparent 
glass, correct shape for making 
the right draft for every style of 
burner or light—those are the 
things you get with Macseru 
chimneys. 

It is far cheaper to buy one 
MacseTH at 10 cents than ten 
nameless chimneys at § cents 
Unless my name is on it, 


Address 


each. 
it is not a MacsBeTu. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 

















THE TADIES W 


is one of the —. best, brightest and most practical 
magazines published for women and the home. Each 
issue contains from 36 to 44 large pages, size of Ladies’ 
Home Journal, enclosed in a handsome cover, printed in 
colors. Its departments embrace Fiction, Poetry, House- 
keeping, Out-of-Doors, Artistic Needlework, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Boys and Girls, Mothers’ Corner, Illustrated 


Feature Articles, Home Decoration, ete. It t 
(fi 
Fl 
ones 
ame 
it 


numbers among its contributors many 


of the best up-to-date magazine 
three 
months— 


writers. It is profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated. In order to 

f 

including the 

special Thanksgiv- 


introduce our magazine junto 
thousands of new homes 
ing and Christmas issues 
—to any address, prepaid, for 
10 











where it is not al- 

ready taken, 

we will 

send 

only 10 cents in stamps. ing 

so firmly convinced that you will 

want it continued if you -give it a 

trial, we make this extremely liberal in- 

troductory offer. The issues we shall send 

ou will be rich in literary material and illustra- 

tions. A brilliant new Serial Story by the popular 

author, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, commences in the 

November number. Send along the postage stamps and 

give our magazine a trial. A prompt order will bring 

you an extra copy of a recent issue free, which we 
will include for good measure. Address Dept. 48, 


8. H. MOORE CO., 23 City Hall Place, NEW YORK 


























LIVERS & POND 









PIANOS 


If You Want a 
Piano Write Us 
We are large 
makers of 
strictly first- 


A “Yui 
Rie ae og 
a 


— 


felass instru 
ments and if 
“no dealer in 
P your lo 
ey he Ivers 
& Pond Pianos we can supply you from 
Our beautiful 
of cash and time 
proposition to buyers mailed prompt 

Pianos shipped subject to approval. Ws 
take old instruments in e 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


ality 
— d sellst 
Boston. catalogue, specia 


list prices and un 








137 Boylston Street, Boston 
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SHOE 


LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


Celtic 


It is a French 
Calf Lace Boot, 
with Extension Sole. 


Have you noticed the air of high breed- 
ing which a properly built, character- 
isc boot imparts to the man who 
wears it? Beauty of line, originality 
of construction, exclusive effect — that's 
the secret of the Celtic. Get acquainted 
with this original creation of Florsheim. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every 
foot.” Send for it 
Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





AKE MON 


EDISON 


‘or more—| 2c. and 15e. per foot. Write for free information and Kinetoscope Catalog A. 
EDISON MFG. CO.,, Orange .N.J., New York , Chicago,London: 




















THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


Irresistibly delicious and wholesome as bread 
and butter. Send for sample. Dept. J 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. 














$6.50 for a quarter like this and $25 
for the halfs, $40 for the Stellas 1879, 
$30 for gold dollars of 1875 and $50 
for the three dollars, $1 to $250 each 
for Territorial coins 1849 to 1861, 
and from $1 to $300 for hundreds of 
other rare coins, stamps and paper 
money. If you are interested in 
large legitimate profits send a stamp 
for an Illustrated cirenlar to 


W. VON BERGEN 








Scollay Sq.,C. W. Boston, Mass. 








SPENCERIAN 
Yscitee'ac’ STEEL PENS 


Excellence for 
over forty years 








Select a pen for your writing from 
a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
respondence. 12 pens for 6c in postage 
stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CC. 


349 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
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| Securing Your Future 


'In a New Way 





The Colonial Trust Com- 

pany is offering a unique 
way to provide a fund for 
business or other use, avail- 
able in five, ten, fifteen or 
twenty years’ time. 


The Colonial Endowment 








Cortract 
g $1,000 any amou 1 eve 
S$ me $34.20 annually per 
Ss. ( can get a 5, 10 
\ you make the first pay 
. ivere you 
. 7 irm at 
giving € r 1 
ie re ayment is comple 
e paymen and collect 
i ne « itract at maturity 
Ez ear the withdrawa f your accrued pay- 
€ s Our booklet gives the exact 
e ( Endowment ( act 18 a sure 
4 s rovice tor your own future; for 
a for specific 
f pose The an 
a payments are 
easy t meet and 
. give you an ince 
‘nent enn) ve ) Save a definite 
4 ’ : sum for a definite 
use which 18 a great 


ieekk o account 


The Colonial 

Accumulation 

Endowment 
Contract 


Is a plan to provide 
a fund of $1,000, 
$5,000 or $100,000 in 
5, 10, 15 or 2 years, 
re paying a Certain 
sum down in cash 
and leaving it to 
accumulate for the 
period chosen. For 
instance: 
If you want $1,000 
to be paid in 2 
pay $502.56 cash to the Colonial 
t mmediately receive a con- 








trac r $1,000 ein 20 years. When the time 

mit ex ‘ receive the $1,000 in cash, 
et 

I ¢ is of obtaining funds are of 

espec erest to all classes of people—from 

) e millionaire. Nobody knows 

w soon accident or misfortune may make the 

possess ready money imperative. The 

t the provident will buy a Colonial 


wment Contract—and rest 
the future 
ey thus invested is assured by 














e saf r 
the fact that every dollar paid for the Colonial 
Er ‘ umulation Endowment Con- 
tracts is sted in approved securities of known 
val ke eparate from the other assets of this 
company 4 further guarantee lies in the great 
stre the ¢ nial Trust Company, whose 

al res , om to over $20,000,000.00 
The offici t »es of the company inc!':de 
many of Pi gh’s most conservative and re 
spectable « zens, representing almost every line 
trace for wht the Iron € ity in ted 
Fo n ation kindly cut off and mail 
the coupon below. 
Fe @LoniAL [RUST CMPANY 
yr F mtn AVE Wé DIAMOND T 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Capital $4,000,000.0¢ Surplus $6,000,000.00 


Tear off or clip along the dotted line.) 


COUPON 


THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY 


_ <i pees vement over 
3 — the linary savings 











Dept 34, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gentle 

Plea n et and full particulars about 
the ¢ al F 4 t Contract 
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¢ Great Suit Offer 


tand ma t es and if 
we have no cag: in yor town w 


big asso vrtment "of "cloth sam- 
ples fa < 
rder blank 






a free trial offer on 
a suit or overcoat for your own use that 
will make you wonder 
We Wani a Good Agent in Your Town 
$1 , 200 $1,506 ‘ 
re 


you will get a wonderful offer 








| PLETCHER SKINNER & CO., CHICAGO 


| 130 to 136 Washington Boulevard 

















Ten 
years ago 
any one who 
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determination to sell the 


at as close a mar- gin as possible. 
actually repre- 


can afford 

























A commercial traveler visi- 
ted 125 towns in 32 days 
over the rough roads of 
Minnesota and North 
| Dakota, using no other 
means of transpor- 
tation than 
a 












Isn’t this 
rather interesting 
proof of Cadillac reliability ? 
Ranabout, $750; Model C, with detachable ton- 
neau, $550; Light Touring ear, $950; Four- 
cylinder car, $2,800; f. o. b. Detrolt, 
Write for Catalogue |, and address of 
nearest dealer, where you may see and 
try a Cadillae 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE wy v» Detwett, Mich, 
Member A. L, 














paid less than $5.00 
for a pair of shoes did 
not pay enough to get real 


To-day any one who pays more 
than $2.50 is paying too much. That 
is the price of the Beacon Shoe, a 
shoe that duplicates the high-priced 
shoe of ten years ago and which is 
the peer of the $3.50 shoe of to-day. 
Improved methods of making and selling are responsible 
for this wonderful saving to the consumer 


Beacon Shoe $2.52 


Five cents a pair 
sents our manufacturing profit. We 
to do it because of our enormous factory 
output of 5,000 pairs a day. 
Are you getting the benefit? It means 
a dollar saved on every pair of Beacon 
Shoes you buy. 
Beacon Shoes are 
and leading leathers 
Vici Kid, Velour Calf, ete. 
house) trade-mark is stamped on the sole, the 
union stamp also 


labor and healthful workshops. 


Hew to Buy the Beacon Shoe 


We are establishing exclusive agencies with leading 


shoe 
na 
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“Football for Player 
and Spectator” 


ever written that 
enjoyable to 


The only book 
makes football plain and 
the spectator li aa the player 





320 pages; 86 fine illustrations; Gold 
cover design. Cloth, $1.50; Library 
Ke ition $2.00 The author, Fre.pine 
H. Yow 





k i 
00k the whe le fam- 
i by all Book Stores, 
n receipt of price by 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING co. 
1102 Main St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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made in all fashionable styles 
Box Calf, Patent Colt, 
The Beacon (Light 


appears, vouching for standard 


dealers in all towns and cities. Send us your 
me, and we will send our catalogue, 
Light,”’ and the name of our | nearest “6 at. 
Beacon Shoe is not 
sell by mail—sir c 
express “(total cost * 
Is that fair? Write to~< 


F. M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY 
360 Lincoln Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


The largest makers of $2.50 
Shoes in the world 





and agree to fit you. 
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APPEAL TO YOUR SENSE AND 
YOUR SENSES 

Letters written upon the Smith Premier 
always present a ge | appearance, 
because of faultless alignment and 
clean type-impression—due to me- 
chanical accuracy. 

Tas Suite P BaNEER 34 PEWRITER Oo, 
Syra 


Branch Btores Deorwitere 
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Spectaclesana 
Eveglasses 


srea ooperiulty where our lamps 
are used 
Portable, 100-candle power and 
produces a safe, white, power- 
ful, steady light with 
No odor, dirt, grease or 
smoke. 
Every lamp warranted. 
per week, 
AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. 


The BEST LIGHT co. 


Owners o — 
Pat 
7-85 E. 6th ot. Casten, 0. 


Coste 2c 

















On the “Doctoring” 
of Clothes 


HERE are lots of Clothes 
shaped by the hot Flat- 
iron instead of by fer- 
manent hand - stitching. 
/ Because the hot P ress- 
Ming-iron is ‘‘the ready 
4 , Doctor’ for all defects in 
*the Making of Clothes. 

With it the fu/ness in 

an over-stretched seam 
may be temporarily shrunken out. 

But such shrinking or stretching, 
through Aeat and mozsture, does not 
remove the defects they cover. 

The Flat-iron merely dopes them 
temporarily so the garment can be 
‘sold on its /ooks.’ 

And, the first few days of damp 
weather on which that garment is worn, 
the shrinking relaxes, and the stretching 
contracts. 

Then the Coat revea/s the 
eases for which it was ‘‘ doctored.’’— 

—Shoulders get lumpy and sloping. 

—Collar ‘‘sets away’’ from the neck 
—or binds so tightly that it produces a 
seeming hump on the back. 

—Lapel bulges out at one side. 

—Sleeves twist around or pinch un- 
der the arms. 

—Coat Front wrinkles diagonally. 

* *” oa 

How are vou to know a Coat ‘‘doc- 
tored”’ by the Flat-iron 4efore you buy it? 

This is Aow you may know a ‘‘Sin- 
cerity Coat,’’ free from these hidden 
faults, in any Clothier’s Store. 

Observe the man in the picture! 

Note how he lays the coat on the 
table. 

Now see the s¢raight line of Col- 
lar, where it turns over, and along its 
outer edge. 

That s/razght line is proof positive 
that the Coat has been cx? correctly 
and hand-stitched into its final shape 
without Flat-iron faking 

A ‘‘doctored’’ Coat will show a full 
wavy outer edge of collar, or a curving 











Dis- 


line at turn-over, when held in this 
position. 
And, no matter how well the ‘‘doc- 


tored’’ Coat may fit you when you frst 
put it on, there is always a rzsf that the 
first damp day’s wear will deform it, 
and Caricature the Wearer. 

It costs money to insure against 
every defect in workmanship _——. 
nently with expert Aand-needle-work 
instead of with the tricky Flat-iron. 

And that’s just how we insure our 
Sincerity Clothes. Cloth can’t be 
worked up like metal, you know. 

It can’t be stamped out, and made 
into good Clothes by machinery, which 
gives rigid uniformity. 

* >” * 

No two Suits or Overcoats are ever 
made precise/y alike, though cut from 
the same piece of cloth and off. the 
same set of patterns. 

Defects of some sort w7// creep in- 
to almost every garment in the making. 

These defects can be “covered” 
from sight, at the cost of a few cents, 
by Flat-iron faking. 

And that’s how 80 per cent. of 
them are covered. 

Or they can be permanently re- 
moved by ‘‘Sincerity’’ Stitching. 

Now, we don’t claim to make the 
only good clothes in America. 

But, we do turn out, we believe, 
the most waformly good Clothes— 
every Garment of which must infallibly 
hold its shape till worn out. 

It costs time and money and super- 
vision to put such Shape-/nsurance 
into the Garment through Sincere 
hand-stitchi. Revision. 

Now, if Shape-Insurance, and Sin- 
cerity Tailoring, are wor¢h anything to 


you, you had better look for the label of 


the ‘‘Sincerity Clothes’? Makers on 


your next purchase. 


That label reads as follows: 





KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Town Topics: A History of the Case 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


S COLONEL MANN, editor of ‘‘Town Topics,’’ has been forced finally to 
bring action for criminal libel against this paper, it seems advisable to 
give to the public the present standing of this affair. 

It began in November, 1904, when ‘‘Town Topics’’ published a venomous 
attack upon Miss Alice Roosevelt. The venom was not exceptional, but for 
the very reason that it was habitual we deemed it our duty to write as follows: 

“The mind which guides such a publication tests credulity and forces one to take 
Swift’s Yahoo as unexaggerated truth. There have been several of these creatures in 
our day. One of them used always to ride in a closed carriage which carried a strong 
man to protect him from the anticipated horsewhip. The editor now in question 
leads a somewhat secluded life also, and well he may. Withalittle caution such a 
man can escape the criminal law, and, of course, he is worth nothing in a civil suit. 
A recent issue of his sewer-like sheet contains as its leading feature an attack on a 
young gir! who happens to be the daughter of fhe President. It uses her first name 
only. That is a little way it bas. It charges her with all the errors that hurt a woman 
most, and it makes these charges in the most coarse and leering way. Whoever refuses 
to read the journal we refer to, or to advertise in its columns, performs a public 
service. As to personal recognition, we can hardly imagine that many decent men 
would consent to meet the editor. His standing among the people is somewhat 
worse than that of an ordinary forger, horse-thief, or second-story man.”’ 

Nothing further happened until last summer, when a man named Ahle, 
using the name of ‘‘Town Topics’’ for the standing threat that it conveys, 
endeavored to blackmail Mr. Edwin M. Post, but was caught, released on bail, 
and is now in hiding. Incidental to his arrest the activity of Judge Joseph M. 
Deuel in the management of ‘Town Topics’’ for the first time became under- 
stood. A statute of the State of New York provides that no judge (of the 
Court to which Judge Deuel belongs) shall engage in outside practice or busi- 
ness. This judge, however, was shown to be ‘‘Town Topics’ ’’ regular censor, 
whose business it was to draw the line just this side of libel, and since then 
we have learned that his activities in some of the worst ‘“‘Town Topics” 
schemes were even greater than those of Colonel Mann. 

Attention was aiso called by the Ahle case to the fact that ‘Town Topics’’ 
did not make its whole profit out of the circulation produced by slanders on the 
character of women and young girls. Perhaps the larger part consists of pay- 
ments in other forms, induced by the dread of the paper’s innuendos. Some- 
times men lend to Colonel Mann money which they know he never will repay. 
The town is full of his worthless notes. Sometimes it takes the form of sub- 
criptions, as in ‘‘Fads and Fancies,’’ a book probably never intended to be 
published, sold for $1,500, some paying more, and one woman as much as $10,- 
ooo, the price being frequently affected by the amount which ‘‘Town Topics” 
knew against the person whose subscription was demanded. 

On these revelations we observed: 

‘‘Depravity becomes safe, almost inevitably, and sometimes respectable, when it 
can accumulate sufficient gold. District Attorney Jerome has finally been able to 
secure evidence sufficient to arrest one of the agents of ‘Town Topics’ for blackmail. 
Colonel Mann, however, proprietor of the publication, will hardly land in prison, 
although he it is who, it is generally understood, forces the socially prominent to pay 
and be praised, or refuse this blackmail and be maligned. Yet decent women have 
been known to read that paper and decent business men to advertise in it. It ought 
to be looked upon as a compliment to be slanderec by the paper, for it is a badge of 
courage to refuse its demands, and praise in its columns means merely that a coward 
has paid.” 

Colonel Mann brought a civil action for $100,000 against P. F. Collier & 
Son for injury to his fair name. ‘‘Town Topics’’ brought a separate actien 
against P. F. Collier & Son for $100,000 for injury to its advertising and 
circulation, Judge Deuel also had me arrested. 

About these developments we said: 

‘*We hope light may be given to the public on the way such obscene scavengers 
reach, in their influence, even into political and judicial life. The public is to blame; 
for the paper’s slimy power is based partly on snobbishness and partly on fear. The 
reason we think it worth while to bother with the topic so extensively is that what- 
ever shows clearly the scavenger newspaper’s disgusting practices and nature may 
do something to turu people from a mean craving for gossip about the rich.” 

And about Judge Deuel, among other things, this: 

‘The New York bench is far from what it ought to be, and for any ordinary breach 
of the statutes we should never have taken the responsibility of selecting victims. A 
business, money-making connection with such an institution as ‘Town Topics’ is not 
an ordinary breach, but one that is truly extraordinary in a judicis! officer. We there- 
fore deemed it necessary, in pursuance of an honest journal’s duty, to express the 
opinion that in return for $9,000 a year from the people, and an honor that should be 
worth more than $9,000, a judge should not offer the spectacle of taking part in the 
profits and conduct of ‘a paper of which the occupation is printing scandal about 
people who are not cowardly enough to pay for silence.’ Then we added these rough 
words: ‘The law forbids him to engage in practice or business, and requires him 
to give his entire time to his official duties. What kind of public opinion would 
allow him to remain upon the bench until 1913? Every day he sits upon it is a disgrace 
to the State that endures him.’ A harsh judgment, but who shall say it was not just ? 
Nay, who shall say that it was not forced upon us, or upon any paper that is not 
influenced by fear?”’ 

Colonel Mann said in his paper that he too would undertake criminal pro- 


cedure, except that both of the Colliers were afraid to come to town. Mr. 
Robert J. Collier, who was in town at the time, gave notice of his presence to 
Colonel Mann through the newspapers and through Mann’s attorney, Edward 
Lauterbach, but the Colonel took no steps for many weeks, until the Grand 
Jury tound an indictment against me, whereupon, on October 30, he had all 
three of us arrested. 

We do not care to go further into this topic editorially at the present time. 
That duty is on the public, the Bar Association, our attorneys, and the courts. 
Among the public it lies perhaps especially on the women, the principal sup- 
porters of such journalism. Men submit to blackmail to protect their wives 
and sisters from such sheets as this, for in the North the pocketbook has 
replaced the pistol. Young girls read the paper, and so do married women, 
and what it is they take into their system is sufficiently indicated in Mr. 
Kemble’s graphic picture of the Colonel and the journalism of which he is the 
prince. As for the legal aspect of the controversy, our own belief is that Judge 
Deuel should be removed from the bench and Colonel Mann transferred from 
his office to the penitentiary; but whatever the juries and courts decide, our 
function wil! have been fulfilled if we have put before the public the methods 
of scandal journalism, thus placing the responsibility clearly upon readers, 
advertisers, and payers of hush money in its various disguises, 
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“YOU DONT GET DONE 
WHEN YOU BUY A GUAN 
The Gunn Im- 
proved System 
Awarded Gold 
Medal, World’s 
Fair, St. Louis. 














Tooth Powder 
contains special anti- 
septics of /asting bene- 
fit to teeth and gums; 
it contains oxidizing 
principles that remove 
discoloration of thé 
teeth and tone up the 
tissues of the mouth. 
Different—and better 
—at the same price. 
Next time you are out of 
tooth powder try Sanitol. 
Also Liquid —Paste Brush 
PREE:—An illustrated booklet. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St.Louis 








All doors removable and a case of six 
sections set up in two minutes without 
any tools. 

Designed for every home at a very 
reasonable cost. : 


You Really Should Get This Booklet 


It tells all about Gunn Sectional Bookcases 
their very low prices, and the many artistic com- 
binations that can be made (the cut shows 
one style 

Write to-day for this bondeome ly illustrated 
Booklet in colors—mailec 


GUNN FURNITURE CO.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mfrs, of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. 
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HEAVIER uae FOR OUTDOOR 
LL WEAR 












A Dictator om ra every occasion. For out- 
door fall footgear wear Dictator models of the 
heavier types and you'll have the latest fash- 
fon and the best foot protection. There is an 
individuality of design and a nicety of con- 
struction to these magnificent specimens of 
heavy shoes that gives character and tone to 
the footwear. All that fashion demands The 
Dictator commands. It gives all the quality, 
the chic and balance of the most expensive 
“custom” work at the lowest possible prices. 


Ask your dealer for Dictator Shoes. It he doesn’t 
carry them, give us lis name, and we will see that you 
are supplied. You want the best. You are entitled to 
She best. You get it in Dictator. 

Nore—Our Fal! and Winter beok of correct shoe 
styles for every occasion is now ready. A posta 
brings it to you. Write today. 


Dealers—write for our ageney proposition. 


.RUSS 







































Nothing more appropriate or more appreciated axa Xmas y 


$< # GUITARS AND 
6 MANDOLINS OF 
wo f RARE TONE 


Our best grads have a patent Vibratory-Rim on 
the sund board or top imide of the instrument 

This takes out the harsh ring of the strings, and 
spreads the pure wusical quality of the sound waves 
over the entire sounding board, making the tone rich 
full and sweet; and gives also ali the resonance and 
carrying power of an iusirument mellowed by age, 
worth hundreds of dollars. 








Make your pipe smoke sweet and clean; — 
vrom nicotine and biting the tongue. 
nore broom whisps or straws, they may deer 
aetem but ~ not clean it. 


GILBERT’S PEERLESS PIPE CLEANERS 


conform ay any shape of stem and make all Other features not found on any other make ore: A 
pipes sanitary clear Through to the bowl. If metal finger-board, which holds the strings in tuve 
your dealer does not sell them, send us your quick stringing attachment, and a bridge that cannot puil off. 


We sell direct from our factory, saving you one-half what dealers 
charge for goods without these advantages 
TRY ONE TEN DAYS FREE Order any instrament 
from our catalipg, and 
use it ten days free. Then if you do not find it all I say, feturn it 
at our — le a oi offer, isn ty it? Write today for 
atalog, sent free, sh 3 styl olfram Guitar & 
Mandolin Co., 276 fiuh Pe Ald Columbus, Ohio 


name and 25c for 5 full packages _ .ntaining 
one dozen each or 60 cleaners. 

E. T. GILBERT MFG. Co. 
49 Elm Street Rochester, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express Prepaid 

ewutiful and attractive 
| patterns, choice color. 
Sizes aad Prices} ings. Woven in one 
9x6 ft. $8.25 } piece. Both sides can 


French’s Mixture 


is the Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco. A 
superb blend of the cream of North Caro- 
lina golden leaf tobacco. 
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9x7 ft. 3.75] be used; more durable 

Rich, Fragrant, Deliciously pee x16 sed; mm ra 
and Never Bites the Tongu - - a > - 4 than high-priced carpets. 
Sold only direct from factory to smoker 4 er Sold to you direet at 
Send Ten Cents, Silver or Stamps pen & 9] one profit. Money re- 
yeecig aterm, - i Oxis ft. ¢ fumied if not satisfac- 





for Large Sample Package and Booklet 


FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
Dept. C Statesville, N.C. 
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tory. 
Also Importers of Portieres and Lace Curtains, 
New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free, 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687-B Bourse, Philadelphia,Pa 






















Straight Legs 


and @ strong, flat back developed if the 
baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 
Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as the best 
pagal ee poe Relieves all icsser foot-ills. Such as flat-foot, 
“Cushioned Pe aa rted.” rheumatism of the feet, weak ankles, cramp 
Adjustable. Keeps child clean ; of the toes and bunions. Curves instep 
safe. Insist upon “Glaseock’s” gracefully ; worn comfortably in any shoe by 
the standard. Special —_ Men, Women and Children 

for cripples. Buy of 4 te af 

dealer if possible, or direct, if he hasn't Ferny 4 Ww ag Write for Interesting Booklet. 

Write to-day for our iliustrated descriptive catalog FREE. RESTU MFG. 00., 52 State St., SHAROW 
Glascoek bros. Mfg. Co., 666 West St., Muncie, Ind. ; N, PA. 
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MERCHANT'S 
eo) & Dy. ee 8 OD OY 
CM.O. M.) 
ROOFING TIN 
Over 11,000,000 square feet of 


‘Merchant’s Old Method’’ roof 


tin have been made by us, 


$9 








now cover more important 
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& Mex 
_ —_ ANT & COo., Inc. 


Philade|phia, Y go, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 


HANT & EvansCo. 











Cold Feet 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 
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Soult cine ot cha, Two Pairs for 25c.—Postpaid 
Different sizes if desired. For men, women and children 
DE PREEST & STOVER 
22 Second Street Waterford, N. Y. 
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is cleanly, it is antiseptic, it prevents ¥ 


decay by destroying germs, it ren- 
ders the brush aseptic, keeps the 
mouth wholesome and the teeth 
white. It is not a secret prepara- 
tion, but a scientific product of the 
chemical laboratory 

Send for sample and booklet 

**Care of the Teeth” 

McKESSON & ROBBINS 

Dept. E, 93 Fulton 8t., New York 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 








Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, 

Bankers, Writers, etc., of High School and College 

grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph.B., or 8.B 

degree may be done by correspondence. Begin study 
any time. Address 


The University of Chicago (Div. A.), Chicago, Iilinois 
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nd for Catalogue 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO 
160 River Street Troy, N. Y. 


WRITERS-ARTISTS 


fliculty in selling your work? We sell 
photos, designs 
charge for instruc 
for salable matter 
oning in what line 
we mail our booklet 
ells how we can effect quick 
prices for you. 


The Bureli Sy ndicate, 758 Gramercy Building, New York 
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Watchmaking + 
for graduates t 
The De Selmse Watch School, Attica, Ind. 

































Editorial Bulletin 


New York, Saturday, November Eleventh, Nineteen Hundred and Five 



























The Stories in This Number 


7 K THEN the time came to award the $1,000 premium to the best story 
accepted during June, July, and August, there was considerable 
debate as to the relative merit of the “ The Sick-A-Bed Lady” and 

“The Durn Fool.”” Both had champions among us; but after a free discussion 
the vote was in favor of Miss Abbott’s story. That our readers may have 
the same advantage which fell to us,—of reading both stories together, and 
of comparing one with the other “on the spot,”’ so to speak,—we are printing 
the two in this number. It is more than probable that many will differ with 
us in our judgment,—but, as we have said before, this is to be expected, and 
we do expect it. In an “ Editorial Talk” some weeks ago Mr. Hapgood told 
very frankly what the office opinion was and how it was reached. We shall 
be very glad to hear from any of our readers who do not think as we do, es- 
pecially if they can point out good reasons which we have failed to see. At 
any rate, whether or not we all agree on this point of merit, we shall certainly 
be of one mind that both stories are good stories, very good stori¢s.» A better 
pair is not to be found in any magazine we have read this month. 


Football Evils 


NOTHER feature of the number,—which is far from being fiction, and is 
essentially fact—is Mr. Jordan’s first article on ‘“ Buying Football Vic- 
tories.” There are to be four of these. The information is timely as well as 
important, and we are sure it will be interesting,—not only to football players, 
but to fathers and brothers and uncles of football players. It will also open 
the eyes of a good many excellent people who do not understand exactly what 
the football definition of “amateur” is. 


ig presenting these facts about the peculiar ways followed by certain colleges 
in their thirst for football victories, we do not want our readers to assume 
that COLLIER’S is opposed to the game—we have always believed in football, 
and in all college outdoor sports. It is because we so thoroughly believe in 
them, in principle, that we condemn tne practices which threaten to demoralize 
football as plaved to-day. When a game conducted presumably by young gen- 
tlemen of education becomes, let us say, so “complex” in its evils that the 
President of the United States has to summon the college coaches to a con- 
ference at the Wh’'.e House, it would seem to have reached an interesting point 
in its development. It has. Jordan’s articles show this. He does not 
dwell so much upon the roughness of the sport,—which was what moved the 
President,—as upon the methods in vogue to earn victory. He shows that many 


players nowadays “‘earn” victory for their colleges at so much per week. 


()* university eleven in the Middle West is made up of waiters in clubs,— 

a teamster, a laundryman, and the like,—who pursue the higher education on 
the campus as a necessary part of the game. The importance of getting up a 
beefy team like this is to win victories. Betting is popular with the followers 
of such an eleven. It is profitable, too. Mr. Jordan tells all about it. He be- 
lieves, however, that the Western college presidents are at last waking up. 
President Jordan, of Stanford, says that the primary evil lies ‘in the open or 
concealed hiring of men from other colleges, or even men that have no busi- 
ness in college, or even those without the ordinary instincts of gentlemen.” 
Perhaps other college presidents will begin pretty soon to realize all this, and 
then perhaps some of them will act, There has already been a lot of talking. 
Now, here are the facts; they will appear as follows: 


I. The Universities of Chicago, Illinois and 
Northwestern. Printed this week. 
Il. The University of Wi i Ni ber 18. 
Ill. The University of Michigan. November 25. 
IV. The University of Minnesota. December 2 








Liquozone 

EXT week we shall publish the 
third article in Mr. Adams’s 
“The Great American Fraud” 
series. This will describe Liquo- 
zone, its history, its methods, and 
its fakes. The present makers 
bought their formula from a piano 
dealer in Canada, and the con- 
coction is about as useful for piano 
polish as it is for a human remedy. 
Following “Liquozone” (Decem- 
ber 2) will be ‘The Subtle Poisons,” 
such as the much vaunted ‘“ Or- 


Mr. Dooley 

5 lero publication in last week’s 

COLLIER’S of some remarks 
by the Sage of Archey Road on the 
subject of Insurance brought us 
into touch again with one of our 
best-loved philosophers of to-day. 
Mr. Dooley has come out of his 
summer’s silence. Mr. Dunne 
promises that we shall hear from 
Mr. Dooley nearly every week 
now; until after Christmas, at least. 
He may even continue to be garru- 
lous through the cold weather. 
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Buying 
jewelry on credit is one 
of those ‘“‘snaps’’ that always 
cost you dearly in the end. You pay 
interest—you help pay for those who 
don’t pay—you pay for a costly collection 
system—you are charged a big price because 
it does not look big in “‘little payments.’’ 


BUY FOR CASH AND SAVE THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MY 
PRICES AND THE CREDIT MAN’S 












































I import al! my own gems and agra ture most of my mount- 
ings for diamond jewelry, selling to you, not at je welry store 
prices, but at prices that jewelers themisalves have to pay to the 
manufacturers. I will save you a full third on the credit man’s 
price and a fifth on retail cash prices. Messy refunded on any 
unsatisfactory purchase within 30 days. prepay all express 
charges and if desired send goods C. O i with putas 
\ of exarnination. Send for my illustrated catalogue. If you 












have a gift to buy it will offer hundreds of suggestions. 
HUGO BAER Manufacturer of 
planer’ 7 
19 Maiden Lane, NEW Y 
References: Broadway Trust = 
Dun or Bradstreet’s Mercan 
tile Agency. 



























OUGHT TO GET 


Por Your 


MONEY 


“Banking by Mail” 
on request 
EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY 
Macon, Ga, 
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Mexican Silver Brooch 40c 


This dainty, pretty filigree brooch is made by hand from 
ure Mexican silver. A beautiful 


Pp ¥ 
design of three silver daisies with 
fancy gold centers. Retail value 
75e., we send it prepaid for 40c. 
to introduce our native Mexican 


and Indian Jewelry, Silverware, Pottery, Fancy work, 
etc. Catalogue sent free with order or alone for 4c. 


| The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. 56S, Mesitia Park, N. Mex. 


WINDOW SIGN LETTERS 


You can make your own signs with our new kind of metallic 
sign letters. They are put on the inside of windows or glass 
and will not wash off. Anyone can put them on, Write to- 
day for a free sample and full particulars. Agents can make 
big money. HE METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO. 

62 N. Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


KK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 












































OLD FASHIONED FARE 


Hot Biscuits, Griddle-Cakes, Pies and 
Puddings 

The food that made the fathers strong 
is sometimes unfit for the children under 
the new conditions that our changing 
civilization is constantly bringing in. 
One of Mr. Bryan’s neighbors in the great 
state of Nebraska writes 

**I was raised in the South, where hot 
biscuits, griddle-cakes, pies and puddings 
are eaten at almost every meal, and by 
the time I located in Nebraska I found 
myself a sufferer from indigestion and 
its attendant ills—distress and pains after 
meals, an almost constant headache, dull, 
heavy sleepiness by day and sleeplessness 
at night, loss of flesh, impaired memory, 
| etc., etc. 

‘I was rapidly becoming incapacitated 
for business, when a valued friend sug- 
gested a change in my diet, the abandon- 
ment of heavy, rich stuff, and the use of 
Grape-Nuts food. I followed the good 
advice and shall always be thankful that 
I did so, 

‘*Whatever may be the experience of 
others, the beneficial effects of the change 
were apparent in my case almost imme- 
diately. My stomach, which had rejected 
other food for so long, took to Grape-Nuts 
most kindly; in a day or two my head- 
ache was gone, 1 began to sleep health- 
fully and before a week was out the scales 
showed that my lost weight was coming 
back. My memory was restored with 
the renewed vigor that I felt in body 


























At any rate, he is to give us one angeine” which checks the heart ; | and mind. For three years: now Grape- 

more talk on Insurance; another action; the cocaine-filled catarrh Nuts food has kept me in prime con- 
; | | dition, and I propose it shall for the rest i ~~ 

on the Gospel of Graft; perhaps powders, and the opium soothers fed of my days. 4 

something on politics. It is quite to helpless children. Three more “And by the way, my 2% year old baby wo 
probable that the second Dooley articles will complete the series: is as fond of Grape-Nuts as { am, always S 

paper will appear next week, in “The Consumption Cures,” “ The insists on having it. It keeps ber as 
oes 4 ra | | healthy and hearty as they make them.” as 
the Thanksgiving Number, which, Fundamental Fakes,” and a paper | | Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, fara 
by the way, is to have a cover in showing the methods of those who Mich. There’s a reason. ph 
colors by Maxfield. Parrish. advertise a cure for drunkenness. Read the little book “The Road to qulr 
Wellville ” in pkgs. cult 
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Exclusive Design —— For Private Use Only 





Light construction, Michelin Pneumatic 
Tires, Five Speeds up to 18 miles per hour. 
The Fastest, most Efficient and Luxuri- 
ously appointed Electric Carriage ever 
built for Town Service. Price, $4,000. 
With same chassis we supply LANDAU- 
LET, HANSOM and VICTORIA bodies. 
Catalogues of all COLUMBIA S, Electric and Gasolene, om request 


Made by 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 134-136-138 West 39th St. WASHINGTON: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 1882-1334 Michigan Ave. 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 
BOSTON : Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. PARIS: A. Bianchi, 194 Boulevard Malesherbes. 
PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 

North Broad St. Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 









































The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 


Soap 


“On and Off like a Coat” 


Chwtt 


COAT SHIRTS 
Made in original designs of 
FAST COLOR FABRICS 
in style, quality and finish 
LIKE CUSTOM WORK. 
$1.50 and up. 
OLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 


LARGEST MAKERS OF SHIRTS AND COLLARG 
iN THE WORLD. 


Pears’ 
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brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 


finest 
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EVOLVERS 


«JV For deco- 
ration and 









COLTS POWDER AND BALL R 
44 Cal. $ 


These 

celebrated pistols were 
made by the Colts Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. and have a world wide rep- 
utation for accuracy and reliability. They 
were used as side arms by Cavalry during 
Civil War. Description; Colts Army 44 
ealibre Powder and Ball Revolvers, 74¢ inch 
barrels, blued, 6 shot, case hardened frames, brass mountings and 
walnut stocks. These pistols are in good serviceable condition, 
and make appropriate decorations for halls, dens and clubs. 
CHAS. J. GobF Y COMPANY, 4 Warren St., New York 


Scientific Farming 


Industrious men can make far more money to-day by up-to-date 
farming than by city employment. Recent discoveries by 
the Agricultural Department have revolutionized farm life. 
Free ‘nail delivery, telephones, trolley cars, etc., bring city 
Pleasures to the country home. Only a small investment re- 
quired. Write for our free book, «‘Digging Nuggets of Gold,” 
and learn how twelve of the finest experts in the U. 8. Agri- 
cultural Department can teach you scientific farming at home. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 


Send 3 cents 
for sporting 
goods cata 
log and bar- 
gain sheet. 
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Yustless Sweeping 
Easy Sweeping 


are guaranteed by using 


.BISSELLS 


“Cyco” 


Bearing OWEEPEL 


Why fill your house with clouds of dust 
(with positive injury to curtains, draperies, 
and, furniture), through «the use of the 
corn broom, when at a small cost you can 
procure a BISSELL sweeper that con- 
fines all the dust, cleansés, brightens and 
preserves your carpets, reduces the labor 
of sweeping 95%, and makes sweeping a 
pleasyre instead of a drudgery. 

As dust is‘admittedly a carrier of dis- 
ease, the corn broom with its clouds of 
dust is a menace to the health of the 
entire family, to say nothing about the 
ruin it works to fine carpets and rugs, and 
the drudgery itenforces. Consider the 
economy of the Bissell, as it lasts 
longer than fifty brooms. 

PRICE $2.50 to $5.00 


For sale by all first class dealers 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World) 
Dept. U 
Grand Rapids, Mich. # 
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People, 











You spend the majority of your | 


your clothes. 


They are your constant companions 
Why not have them right? Have 
comfortable? Have them made for 
your 


$25 to $35 for a suit or overcoat made 
of good material that will wear for 
months, hold its shape, be a source of 
pleasure to you and command the ad 
miration of your friends. 


Don’t be the last man in your town to 
order new garments for the fall and 
winter season. 





Ask your dealer to show you samples 
of our new fabrics—500 styles from 


which to make your selection. 


Ed.V. Price & Co. rai" Chicago 
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Here are twenty-five selected from the thousands of 
records in the Victor Library, chosen because of the great 
popularity of each record in its class. 

They are the very best gift for a friend who has 
a Victor—the greatest musical instrument in the world. 
If your friend hasn’t a Victor, give him one, and some 
records too. 

In no other way can you bring to his home such 
a lasting pleasure. 

We have asked our dealers to be sure and have all 
these records in stock beginning December 1st. Some 
already have them. 


ro inch Records $1 each; $10 doz. 
12 inch Records $1 each; $15 doz 


Sousa Stanley 
10 if No 306 **Stars and Stripes Forever to in.—No. 4160 “Star Spangled Banner” 
ro i No. 1552 “Poet and Peasant Overture y Suppe Jone 
Pryor ro in.—No. 2556 “Silver Threads among the Gold”’ 
r No. 278 “The Ferge in the Forest” by Michaeli r ” - 
12 if No. 31336 “‘Mignon Overture’ by Thomas Murray 
Pryor’s Orchestra 10 in.—No. 4229 “Yankee Doodle Boy 
fe. oot ee ae Oe Collins and Harlan 
26 iris 1g” a 
e in.—No 2 “Take a Car 
Violin Solo by Chas. D’Almaine : 
Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” Murray and Haydn Quartet 
10 it No. 4434 “Allus Same in Dixie 
Lyons and Reschhe 1o in.—No, 4277 “Where the Southern Roses Grow 
I i Serena 
‘Mactonongh and : Stesiey de Gogorza 
N Crucifix” by ! “ 10 in.—No 702 “La Paloma” 
Boers saan Michailowa 
‘ No. 61129 “Aria from Lucia’ by Donizet 
Dudley ont letineash Morgan 


jase a Gleam of Heaven in Her Ey th ‘ Happy Days’ 


“Red Seal Records by Operatic Artists 


12 ir So ORe iis to ou 


1 N Dor Mobile” from “Rigoletto” by Caruso 12 it No. 85052 “Jewel Song”’ from “‘Faust"’ by Eames 
s2 No. 8 Toreador” from “Carmen” by Campanari to in.—-No Bio78 . Habanera”’ from “Carmen” by Homer 
in.— No. 81059 “King’s Prayer” from “Lohengrin” by Journet 
V ictor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
lian Agency: The Berliner Gram-o-phone Co., of Canada, Ltd., Montreal’ 














